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Open Letter 


to the Members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


from 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, President 


colleagues exchange greetings and wish each other 

a “Happy New Year!” For those of us engaged in 
educational leadership, in both private and public insti- 
tutions, however, September is the time of new begin- 
nings. A new academic year stretches out before us and 
we think through our part in the pattern of plans for 
the institution in which we are employed, the organiza- 
tion with which we are affiliated, the Associations to 
which we belong. And something inside of us rejoices at 
the sight of our newly sharpened pencils and thick, fresh 
writing pads. On behalf of your Board of Directors may 
I take this means, therefore, of extending greetings to 
each of you and of expressing sincere best wishes for a 
happy new year in your respective situations? May it 
mean a year of increased good fellowship and great pro- 
fessional growth and satisfaction for you all. 

Active participation in National Association affairs 
must be founded upon adequate information and under- 
standing with respect to these affairs. That each indi- 
vidual member will be so informed is one of the objec- 
tives of your Board of Directors. An earnest effort will 
be made periodically to acquaint you with Association 
activities through the JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHys- 
IcAL EpucATION and through your district representa- 
tives upon the Board of Directors. You are urged, mean- 
while, to study carefully the Constitution and By-Laws 
printed on page 416 of this issue of the JoURNAL and to 
familiarize yourself thus with the principles of govern- 
ment upon which your National Association operates. 

This revised Constitution was adopted by the Legis- 
lative Council at the Atlantic City meetings as the result 
of the reorganization of our Association which took place 
at that time. It was felt that the complicated and in- 
volved machinery of the organization—which had de- 
veloped over a period of years—not only reduced the 
effectiveness of its legislative bodies and resulted in con- 
fusion due to an overlapping of their functions but also 
resulted in an unfortunate disassociation between our na- 
tional organization and the individual man-on-the-job. 
The new plan of organization is simple and clear-cut. 
It is conducive to efficiency in that it facilitates the trans- 
action of routine business of the Association and empha- 
sizes its primary function—the development and mainte- 
nance of adequate programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation. The Board of Directors and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will not confine their activities to 
meetings sponsored in conjunction with the annual con- 


Ta first day of January is the traditional time when 
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vention, but will direct their efforts, also, toward an all- 
year plan of promoting better programs of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. The three Divisions are 
to be strengthened through the leadership of their vice- 
presidents whose offices are to be more functional in 
nature. 


N periods of crises like the present one, every institu- 
tion in society re-examines its functions and restates 
its purposes. Education—and each special medium of 
education—is engaged in that task today. Apparently 
we need times of crises to recall the implications for edu- 
cation of one of Aesop’s famous fables. Do you remem- 
ber the story of the dog who, with a piece of meat in his 
mouth, was trotting across the bridge spanning a stream 
when he happened to see his reflection in the water be- 
low? Thinking that he saw another dog with a piece of 
meat twice as big as his own, he flew at his reflection in 
an effort to secure the larger piece also. What happened, 
of course, was that he had neither, for one was only a 
reflection and the other was carried away by the current. 
Aesop closes the fable with his usual nugget of wisdom; 
this one reads, “Beware lest you lose the substance in 
grasping at the shadow.” 

In our programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation throughout the country, we are attempting to 
discriminate between the shadow and the substance— 
to sift and sort and then to concentrate upon those ac- 
tivities which contribute most abundantly to the develop- 
ment of social fitness, physical well-being, and general 
morale essential to the integrity of the individual and 
to our democratic way of life. We need stronger, larger, 
and more closely coordinated Local, State, District, and 
National Associations for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation if we are to bring about the realization 
of those things which we call substance in the presence 
of shadows. 

There is an old proverb which enjoins: “Never try to 
prove what nobody doubts.” We are all familiar with 
the values which may accrue from membership and active 
participation in our professional associations and with 
the means by which we can increase and extend these 
values. That is why I shall only enumerate—and not 
elaborate—the points which I should like to make re- 
garding real and potential relationships between our 
Local, State, District, and National Associations, and 
between the individuals and the organizations of which 
they are constituents. Think with me, therefore, in 
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terms of converting others to this shared point of view. 
And while we think, we might well follow the example of 
the colored minister who prayed, “Oh, Lawd, prop us up 
in all ouah leanin’ places!” 

We have a National Association in order 

1. To promote professional growth and perspective. 

2. To give unity to our professional group. 

3. To enhance prestige among other organized pro- 
fessional groups. 

4. To lend dignity to the membership and to the ac- 
tivities of our profession. 

5. To supply united support for worthy projects. 

6. To give competition within the profession a spirit 
of cooperation. By competition here, I mean such normal 
and universal urges as each enterprising member of our 
profession feels to sponsor a major department superior 
to all others. It is a form of competition—yes. But it 
becomes a form of cooperation when competitors join 
hands in the development of better teacher education 
through sectional programs, committee projects, and 
other Association media. 

7. To sponsor valuable research projects through (a) 
the solution of problems which would prove too expen- 
sive for a small group to undertake, (b) the provision 
of a wider field of authority to serve in the solution of 
such problems. 


UR Local, State, District, and National Associations 

are related to each other in the first place in terms 

of their organization. The purpose behind the reorgani- 

zation plan was to emphasize the significance of the State 

and District Associations comprising our National As- 

sociation. Every effort is being made by the Board of 

Directors to “step down” formerly remote National As- 

sociation projects so that they have more significance 

through more active participation on the part of those 
who constitute State and District units. 

Uur Local, State, District, and National Associations 
are related to each other in the second place in terms of 
service—a service which is reciprocal in nature. The 
National Association serves the State and District As- 
sociations: 

1. By coordinating the efforts of these units into the 
presentation of a united front. 

2. By cooperating in an official capacity with other 
associations in related fields and in projects of mutual 
interest and concern. 

3. By sponsoring large projects which are very neces- 
sary but which are too large for the smaller State and 
District groups to undertake. 

4. By publishing magazines—national in scope—to 
serve as the official organs for the membership. 

The State and District Associations, in turn, serve the 
National Association: 

1. By applying its policies and standards to actual 
practice. It is here—through the smaller units—that 
real programs become manifest after theoretical ones 
have been evolved. 

2. By sharpening and heightening interest for the Na- 
tional Association through closer contacts possible when 
members comprise a smaller group. 
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3. By furnishing leadership for National Association 
activities. 

4. By recommending necessary projects and needed 
research for the welfare of the whole. 

5. By enlarging membership and thereby increasin 
income in order to finance adequately the expanded sery. 


ices of our National Association. Contributing to ap 


organization which requires membership in order to 
function, and which, in turn, contributes to the good of 
its members is part of the democratic way of life. Help 
establish the viewpoint that an organization which exists 
in order to give status to the profession which it repre. 
sents gives status, also, to its individual members. 


UBSEQUENT to the meetings of our National Asso. 
ciation in Atlantic City, the newly created Board of 
Directors met in New Orleans, Louisiana, May 23, 24, 
and 25. Intensive morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions were devoted to the transaction of innumerable 
items of business referred to the Board by the Legisla- 
tive Council in Atlantic City. The budget was set up 
for the year 1941—1942 and policies were established to 
guide the Board of Directors in decisions relative to As- 
sociation affairs. The reports of all Association Commit- 
tees were studied carefully in order that disposition of 
their contents might be commensurate with the Commit- 
tee effort entailed. Reports of sixteen committees were 
received and the committees discontinued either because 
their work was completed or because the function of the 
specific committee was fused with that of another com- 
mittee or with the work of a particular section of the 
Association. Committees whose work, as such, was dis- 
continued include: 
1. Committee on Convention Rotation. 
2. Committee on Convention Setup. 
3. Committee on Delta Psi Kappa Scholarship (committee 
to be appointed when award is made). 
4. Committee on Duties of Officers. 
5. Committee on Inter-Relationships. 
6. Committee on Legal Liability. 
7. Committee on Long-Term Convention Planning. 
8. Committee on Organization Setup. 
9. Committee on Plans for Small Gymnasia. 
10. Committee on Precedents and Traditions. 
11. Committee on Ten Cardinal Principles. 
12. Committee on Wagner Health Bill. 
13. Committee on Yearbook. 
14. Committee to Work with the National Commission for 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning. 
15. Research Committee. 
16. Special Editing Committee for the Promotion Handbook. 


According to our Constitution, only two kinds of As- 
sociation Committees now exist. Standing Committees 
are appointed by the President and approved by the 
Board of Directors. Tenure on Standing Committees is 
established on the basis of one-, two-, and three-year 
rotating terms. President’s Committees are appointed by 
the President to serve for a one-year period only. 

The following Standing Committees of our Associa- 
tion have been appointed: 

1. Committee on Aquatic Leadership. 

(Continued on page 437) 
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Whom to Train for Recreational 


Leadership 


By 
ELIZABETH ECKHARDT MAY 


Director, Citizens Committee 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City 


United States are now receiving training in recrea- 

tional leadership. Ninety-eight institutions reported 
one or more courses in the recent survey of Community 
Recreation Courses in Colleges and Universities made by 
the National Recreation Association. The survey men- 
tions an additional twenty-five institutions that did not 
report but have recreational courses listed in their cata- 
logues. Many institutions are debating the question of 
who should receive training in the field of recreational 
leadership. 

Our present society demands three types of leadership 
in the field of recreation: (1) the volunteer, (2) the 
part-time professional worker, (3) the full-time profes- 
sional worker. 


[ tote sate of college students scattered over the 


The Training of the Volunteer 


In a democratic society every institution of higher 
learning should feel under obligation to equip its gradu- 
ates for some form of community service. Education 
for democracy has become a hackneyed phrase during 
the past few years of our deep concern over the future of 
our country. Too few people realize, however, that a 
democracy on a national basis is merely a composite of 
the type of democracy that is practiced in our cities and 
towns and villages. 

Too many people speak of the privileges of a democ- 
racy and neglect to mention the responsibilities. Surely 
every institution of higher learning should equip its stu- 
dents for wise and unselfish participation in community 
life. Each student who has the capacity for leadership 
should be given the opportunity and encouragement to 
equip himself for volunteer service in the field of his 
special interest. Think of the influence that college stu- 
dents might have as citizens in their respective communi- 
ties if they were given some preliminary training in such 
matters as: the responsibilities of board membership; 
leadership in youth organizations and hobby groups; and 
leadership in adult organizations such as women’s clubs, 
service clubs, and cooperative groups. 
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Guidance programs in many institutions have stressed 
the personal and professional development of the student. 
Granted that this emphasis is perhaps of first importance, 
yet if we would “educate for democracy” we must in- 
clude preparation for wise and unselfish community 
service. 


The Part-Time Professional Worker 


Much as we might wish to have recreation programs 
supervised by full-time professional workers, we are 
forced to face reality. Even a casual observation would 
indicate that the majority of leaders in the field of recre- 
ation have had the major part of their training in some 
other field. Recreation is only a part of their total re- 
sponsibility. Look at the rural field. Think of the re- 
sponsibilities of agricultural extension workers who are 
called on to operate camps, conduct music at community 
meetings, and arrange for games at an endless number of 
picnics and parties. In the urban field we find again the 
teacher, social worker, minister, and leaders of youth 
organizations all taking some part in directing recrea- 
tional activities. In some states the school boards have 
enabling legislation that makes it possible for them to 
employ some teacher on a twelve-month basis so that he 
may spend part of his time in directing recreational 
activities. 

There seems to be every indication that recreational 
leadership of many types will continue to be in the hands 
of those who must give the major part of their time to 
some other field. It would seem reasonable, then, for 
professional schools to arrange for a large percentage of 
their students to take a “major” in a professional field 
and a “minor” in recreation. This plan would certainly 
prove useful to majors in home economics and agricul- 
ture who anticipate going into agricultural extension or 
vocational education. The advantage of a minor in rec- 
reation can readily be seen for practically any major 
field but especially for music, English, industrial arts, 
physical education, and social work. With the increase 
in interest in nature study and gardening as recreational 
activities, it certainly is advisable to encourage some ma- 
jors in horticulture and natural science to minor in rec- 
reation. 

The opportunity for a minimum of professional train- 
ing offered by a minor in recreation should serve not as 
a very practical supplement for some other field but 
might also have a marked influence on method in all 
forms of education. We note an increasing emphasis on 
the “recreational approach” in education. We are con- 
stantly charged by educational psychologists to “begin 
with the interests of the individual and lead him into 
wider fields of exploration.” A more thorough under- 
standing of the “recreational approach” might have a 
wholesome effect on all of education. 

(Continued on page 438) 
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indulgence in strenuous sports and athletics will 

make their boys “manly” and will lead them to 
more rugged health, and because of the fostering of com- 
petitive athletic events for adolescent and pre-adolescent 
youngsters by newspapers and by misguided or publicity- 
seeking coaches, it seems wise to point out a few facts 
for consideration. It is with full knowledge of the dan- 
gers inherent in the discussion of controversial subjects 
that I say that when children of junior high and early 
high school age are encouraged or allowed to imitate 
their older brothers and sisters of late high school and 
college age and to participate in very strenuous or com- 
petitive athletics, the responsibility for injury, both 
actual and potential, must rest squarely on those au- 
thorities permitting and encouraging it. 

I quite realize that the criticism will be made that 
medical men see a certain number of acute injuries 
caused by athletic activities and thus are prone to gen- 
eralize that there must be a great many. Such critics, 
however, do not see the more remote after-effects that 
sooner or later drift into the hands of orthopedic sur- 
geons. The attitude of many coaches and players toward 
acute injuries such as fractures, sprains, strains, muscle 
tears, and contusions is that probably “in a matter of 
days or weeks” the injured player will be all right and 
be able to “get back into the game.” 

A very high percentage of all young people have some 
faults in body mechanics, particularly of the feet and 
legs. These conditions may never have been appreciated 
because no symptoms or trouble referable to them have 
been noted. But when acute injuries, such as those just 
mentioned, are superimposed on postural faults, nature 
may not be able entirely to repair the damage. Both 
static and dynamic stresses of the everyday activities 
of standing, walking, running, etc., to which those of 
strenuous gymnastic and athletic activities are added, 
tend to increase the wear and tear on all joint struc- 
tures, i.e., synovial lining, cartilage, and ligaments. When 
such stresses and strains of sports and athletics are in- 
judiciously applied to a growing and immature organism, 
the possibilities and probabilities of future trouble are 
greatly enhanced. Although actual symptoms of discom- 
fort, aching, pain, or disability may not develop for 
years, the orthopedist or medical practitioner will see 
the results natural to the overwork of a malaligned ma- 
chine in the form of chronic joint changes (arthrites, 
neurites, painful muscles, varicose veins, arthralgia, 
broken arches, etc.). The very structures that would be 
able to stand extra stress a year later are liable at this 
stage to be injured by even less stress than is often 
thought to be normal. 

Dr. Murk Jansen of Leiden, Holland, years ago 
pointed out that fast growing cells and tissues are most 
vulnerable, i.e., most liable to damage or injury. Skele- 


B iiss of the mistaken idea of some parents that 
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tal structures, as well as organs, are in a stage of rapid 
growth just preceding and during adolescence. Accoid- 
ingly, the potentials of injury are greater at this ; t, 
Joint structures and the epiphyseal growth cartilages are 
especially vulnerable at this time; consequently, nutti- 
tional faults such as over- or under-weight, postural 
malalignment, and metabolic insufficiency are all influ- 
encing factors. 

As an illustration of a metabolic condition affecting 
the locomotor apparatus, take the case of a boy of thir- 
teen years who came to us complaining of pain in his hip 
joints and of lameness. About forty pounds overweight 
for his age, he obviously had a constitutional condition 
of glandular imbalance. His physiological age was not 
equal to his chronological age, i.e., his skeleton was not 
ossified to a point considered normal for his age. Despite 
what should have been suspected by his physical edu- 
cation director, this boy had been made a base man in 
a junior high school pyramid-building team. In a short 
time the result was a crushing of the upper growth car- 
tilages of both thigh bones. Months in the hospital 
followed, and although some improvement was made, 
he will remain lame for life with the probability of seri- 
ous disability later from the arthritis incident to the 
wear and tear of use in an incongruent joint. 


NOTHER instance of acute injury occurred in a 
A pre-adolescent high school boy who went out for 
track and ran the 50-yard hurdle race. A sudden effort 
of extending his stride pulled off the attachment of his 
thigh flexors (the lesser trochanter which grows from a 
separate center of ossification) because the ossification of 
this epiphysis was insufficiently advanced to stand the 
amount of stress suddenly applied to it. 

The number of such cases of osteochondritis (inflam- 
mation of growth cartilage) is large enough in active 
orthopedic practice, both private and clinical, to war- 
rant comment on the above causative or contributing 
factors. These factors may be, and often are, so slow 
and insidious in their development that much mischief is 
done before it comes to the orthopedist’s attention. 

Bone growth takes place at certain centers of ossifi- 
cation. In the long bones these centers are located near 
the ends of the bone. The shaft is the diaphysis, and 
the end which forms the joint is known as the epiphysis. 
Between them is a layer of cartilage cells which forms 
the growth plate or epiphyseal line. This area is sus- 
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ceptible to injury and disease just as are other tissues 
of the body. Since growth takes place in this line it is 
vulnerable to injury, and, according to the law referred 
to above, all the more so during periods of rapid growth. 

When inflammation is produced in bone, absorption 
of calcium occurs. Consequently, in this so-called osteo- 
shrondritis a softening or osteoporosis occurs even when 
the inflammation is too slight to produce pain Under 
stresses of weight-bearing and activity this inflamma- 
ticn continues, and before long, as in the cases cited 
abeye, actual injury followed by deformity or disability 
may ensue from the mashing down or disintegration 
caused. If the general resistance is low or nutritional 
imbalance exists, this vulnerability is increased. Glands 
of internal secretion develop the body to sexual matur- 
ity and when some imbalance in their relationship exists 
functionally, skeletal growth disturbances such as those 
mentioned above may occur. This disturbed relation- 
ship between body height, weight, and skeletal ossifica- 
tion becomes a potential for injury, whether from sudden 
direct trauma or from day-by-day postural stress. 

Growth deviations that go unnoticed because symp- 
toms of pain or disability may not be evident make for 
trouble in later life. After maturity, when structural 
changes become fixed, it is too late to correct them by 
exercise or other than operative means. Some of them, 
such as structural kyphosis of the spine (round back) 
cannot be corrected by any means. 


UST so long as coaches and teachers of athletics are 

permitted to exploit immature youth as a means of 
developing their own reputations for successful coaching 
these dangers will prevail. No breeder or trainer of 
horses would think of overloading or overworking a two- 
or three-year-old colt. It is well known that the value of 
the mature horse would be greatly lessened or ruined by 
such a procedure. Its training is begun early, but the 
activity given is of a fundamental body building type to 
develop health and stamina only. Unfortunately, thor- 
oughbred stock usually gets more intelligent considera- 
tion than a large percentage of our own young human 
animals. 

What is the answer? To me it seems to be: 

1. More careful consideration of skeletal and organic 
deviations in early school ages. 

2. More and better physical education and supervi- 
sion in the early school grades. 

3. Limitation of basic and fundamental big-muscle 
activities as to time, range, and force in elementary 
grades; addition of skill and coordination development 
about junior high age. 

4. Extension of a classified, restricted, and adapted 
program for body mechanics improvement throughout all 
elementary junior high and high school ages as funda- 
mental to the recreative, gymnastic, and athletic program. 
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5. An appreciation of, and participation in, the health 
program by all teachers as well as by the physical edu- 
cation staff. 

6. Spending of more of the taxpayer’s money on the 
younger age groups and the weaklings rather than on 
equipment and maintenance of costly activities for the 
strong and fit. 

7. Giving as much emphasis on curricular require- 
ments for health and physical fitness as on those for other 
academic requirements. 

8. Providing as good an academic standing for those 
responsible for physical fitness as for any other teachers 
in the educational field. 

I consider it an essential responsibility of school au- 
thorities to recognize that money spent on the promotion 
of early teen age activities which endanger actual or 
future health and physical fitness is ill spent. On the 
other hand, funds used to promote programs of funda- 
mental health and body building at this crucial age level 
are well spent. 

I recognize that pressure is brought to bear on a 
school by the students, alumni, parents, and even by 
outside sources such as newspapers and misguided pub- 
lic-spirited individuals and organizations. Immediate op- 
position to these groups does not gain anything, but 
suitable education might. If each faculty member would 
casually present to the students during his lectures any 
data referable to the body—its use, development, ap- 
pearance, hygiene, etc., an interest would be aroused 
which would aid the health program materially. Schools 
that celebrate posture week could make a special point 
of working up informative talks and demonstrations re- 
garding the necessity of emphasizing improvement of 
the machinery of the body at this age level as a funda- 
mental to later activities. The interest aroused would be 
a basis of work for the physical education directors who 
desire constructive reform along these lines. Parents 
could be reached through the presentation of the subject 
to parent-teacher groups and health sections of clubs. 

It should be shown that health and efficiency of organs 
and skeleton are essential to future welfare as well as to 
athletic prowess. Surely, guarding the individual is not 
only justified as a school endeavor but, especially at the 
present juncture, is of vital importance to the individual 
and to the nation. I wish to recall to your minds an 
article, “Burning up Boyhood,” written by Coach Rob- 
ertson of the University of Pennsylvania some five or 
six years ago. I cannot too strongly commend his ob- 
servations and intelligent comments and heartily endorse 
such sentiments. Teachers and coaches working in dis- 
tricts away from the large centers should be given en- 
couragement, support, and instruction aimed at develop- 
ing methods and technics that will accomplish good and 
not harm to their teen age charges.* »« 


* Since the above was written, Drs. Jokl and Cluver of South Africa 
have reported in the Journal of the American Medical Association on 
their examinations of 20,000 school children aged five to twenty years. 
They found that physical efficiency decreased at the approach to ado- 
lescence. “In all children the onset of adolescence causes tremendous 
physical strain.” Their findings were the same in eight different racial 
groups. They state further, “An important biological hint: during 
puberty unnecessary strenuous activities such as rigid drill . . . must 
be avoided.” 
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Opening day—orientation and motivation for the novices through demonstrations by the experts. 


New Approach Old Problem 


HEN the need for a program of physical edu- 

cation was first felt necessary in the educational 

systems of this country, school authorities, 
true to form, looked to Europe for guidance. Not mind- 
ful of the profound psychological and cultural differences 
in the behavior patterns of the peoples of the two con- 
tinents, the European system of physical education, con- 
trolled and dominated by formal military discipline, and 
consisting primarily of gymnastic drill and apparatus 
exercises, was imposed more or less in toto upon our 
American society. 

Although this drill program has until recently dom- 
inated our curriculum it has never been exceedingly 
popular or satisfactory. It was found that the people of 
the United States with their philosophy of the democratic 
way of life did not take to a behavior pattern fashioned 
on a muscle cult, motivated by the idea of keeping fit in 
preparedness for war, or to the subjection of the indi- 
vidual to a totalitarian rule. As a result, educators swung 
to the other extreme in their concept of the good pro- 
gram and “free play” had its day. Gymnastic drill and 
apparatus activities were taboo in most instances, and in 
many of the situations in which they were included in the 
program they received only minor emphasis. 

In the subsequent development of a characteristic 
national program of physical education the trend has 
been away from “free play” to an in-school instruction 
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period with opportunity for expression in a broad program 
of intramural and varsity athletics. In some places ad- 
ministrators, never fully convinced that gymnastics did 
not have worth-while contributions to make in a broad 
program, have either restored it to their programs or 
have given it slightly more emphasis. However, to save 
their educational faces, even their best friends never 
knew, for the mere mention of gymnastics and apparatus 
carried with it the evil connotation of a formalized, un- 
acceptable, drill program. That this oneness of gymnas- 
tics and formality is axiomatic in concept, generally 
speaking, throughout the nation, can readily be evidenced 
by a statement culled from a report on a national survey 
of the health and physical education work in secondary 
schools. Summarizing answers from administrators the re- 
port reads, “‘Generally the apparatus in the gymnasiums is 
as much as is wanted or needed, although little is needed 
in the majority of the schools on account of the unformal- 


1P. R. Brammell, Health Work and Physical Education, National 
Survey of Secondary Education (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 28, 1932) 87. 
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Several years ago our institution began to offer a major 
in physical education which, in addition to other courses, 
included two in heavy apparatus activities and tumbling, 
a beginning and an advanced course. It fell to my lot to 
teach these courses. Introducing the activities, I found 
that while I had to contend with complete ignorance of 
the subject on the part of the students, I did enjoy, con- 
versely, the unique advantage of novelty, and no matter 
what was offered them the students seemed literally to 
eat it up and look for more. Here indeed was a strange 
state of affairs; students actually enjoying a one-time 
traditional subject which present-day educators knew 
was not very enjoyable. What was the reason? I had to 
find out. 

First, of course, there was the novelty, but novelty 
alone could not account for it. In the beginning it was 
my impulse to teach as I had been taught, which has been 
quite formal in technique. The classes were small in 
number, however, the mid-western boys were a friendly 
lot, and I was young and could see no reason for not 
being “just one of them.” This was not difficult for in 
these small mid-western communities, all are neighbors. 
The students know the faculty intimately and in many 
cases call them by their first names, with no thought of 
disrespect or unwarranted forwardness. 

Another thing, to these boys everything we attempted 
was thought of in terms of being a “stunt.” When the 
split-hair progressive exercises of the traditional formal 
program were presented to them, they went through them, 
but they showed their impatience of what seemed like 
restraint to their advance and repeatedly requested that 
we try new stunts. They were anxious to see and to try 
stunts they had not seen or tried before. What was the 
answer? It is obvious. We did away with split-hair 
progressive exercises and instituted a program of stunts. 
We played on the apparatus instead of exercising on it. 
With these factors of novelty, friendly cooperative spirit 
between students and instructor, and the play approach 
to the problem as points of departure, we have developed 
and are still developing, a program which we believe has 
much to recommend it. We offer it for what it is worth. 

In developing our program our first consideration was 
the formulation of a basic philosophy which would serve 


Self-Initiation in an informal social setting. 
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to guide our way in the realization of the specific objec- 
tives of the course and of the broader objectives of any 
phase of any educational venture. In brief, it may be 
summarized by the following statements: 


Basic Philosophy 


1. We want to make possible efficient body control in 
order that it may serve as a more effective means toward 
the realization and expression of the total personality. 

2. We want the individual to learn to live with himself 
and with others in a group—a matter of individualiza- 
tion and socialization. 

3. We want the teacher as a guide and helper rather 
than as a domineering taskmaster. 

4. We want intelligent, responsible self-direction on 
the part of the pupil. 

5. We want a flexible program which is adaptable to 
the capacities, needs, and interests of the pupil. 

6. We want natural, informal associations and activ- 
ities fostering pleasure and enjoyment for participants. 

Our next concern was to determine the administrative 
and leadership controls which would prove most effective 
in helping us realize our objectives. Today we follow, in 
the main, the procedures indicated below. These are not 
conformed to rigidly, but are adaptable to the exigencies 
of the moment. They are intended as guides for the 
instructor and for the student. 


Orientation 

1. Both groups, the beginning and the advanced, meet 
together. 

2. On the opening days of class the instructor out- 
lines the purposes of the course, in what might be termed, 
more or less, a pep talk. They are, specifically, to acquire 
skills on the pieces of apparatus involved, in order to 
give the individual an additional means of expression; to 
enable him to become a more effective teacher of the 
same; to learn to live as an individual and as an indivi- 
dual in a group. Cooperation is the keynote—“all for one 
and one for all.” 

3. As an aid in averting discouragement, a word is said 
about the learning curve in relation to gymnastics. Mem- 
bers of the advanced group discuss their experience with 
the learning process in gymnastics. They have the 
moral, “when progress seems at a standstill, just keep 
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Consulting the stunt and record charts. 


on pitching; the outcome will be a pleasant surprise.” 

4. For the entertainment of the new members of the 
group and as a psychological approach to the situation, 
members of the advanced group demonstrate a number of 
stunts on the various pieces of apparatus. Interesting 
sidelights and comments on the performance of the stunts 
or of past experiences with any particular stunt are en- 
couraged. Simply stated, we have a free show which the 
newcomers enjoy and from which the advanced group 
seem to derive much satisfaction as performers. 


Class Procedure 


The period of the first three weeks of the term is 
considered as an introductory one and varies from that 
of the remainder of the term. Daily, after ten minutes of 
limbering-up exercises, primarily to prevent the pulled 
muscles and injuries which occur when an individual 
enters these activities cold (this ten-minute period is 
used thus throughout the term), the whole group is 
divided into five smaller ones of about equal size, with an 
intermingling of advanced and beginning students in each 
group, for activity on the five pieces of apparatus. 

The purpose here is to have a gradual reconditioning 
of the advanced students, many of whom have had months 
intervene since their last exposure to the activities, and 
at the same time to demonstrate and explain stunts for 
the beginning students and to aid them not only in learn- 
ing the stunts, but to learn how to help each other. For 
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the first three weeks the students are required to speng 
an equal amount of time at each piece of apparatus, ag 
was pointed out, primarily for conditioning or for orienta. 
tion. 

After the first three weeks, the beginning and advanceq 
groups are theoretically divided and are left pretty much 
on their own, with certain basic understandings. First, 
groups are kept small enough so that there is no unneces. 
sary waiting for an opportunity to perform; second, it jg 
advisable for the individual to divide his time intelligently 
according to his strengths and weaknesses in the different 
activities; and third, as an individual has need for’ assist. 
ance he may seek the aid of any class member, beginning 
or advanced, or the instructor. 

In this situation the individuals are free to move from 
one piece of apparatus to another, or from one group to 
another at any time. To serve as a guide for the passage 
of time and for the sake of those who wish to spend equal 
amounts of time on all pieces, a signal is given periodically 
by the instructor. Should an old-time traditional teacher 
of the formal school step into our gymnasium he would 
be disturbed no little at the sight of the apparent con- 
fusion and miscarriage of sacred teaching duties which 
would greet his eyes. He would see groups huddled to- 
gether in discussion, individuals walking about between 
groups, men performing on the apparatus but rarely ever 

(Continued on page 442) 


A small group get together for some advanced practice. 
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The Dance Section- 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation repre- 

sents a cooperative effort of educators throughout 
the country to bring the educational and recreational ex- 
periences which the dance well affords to the young and 
old, the rich and poor of our land. 

It is not necessary to state here what those rewarding 
joy-giving experiences are as the dance long ago passed 
that early pioneer stage when it had to prove its worth 
in the educational and recreational programs. If one 
cares to be refreshed on those points one needs only re- 
view the many excellent articles on the dance which have 
appeared in these pages the past five to ten years. 

The phrase “young and old, rich and poor” is not 
used here for its rhythmic quality but to recall the vivid 
pictures in our memories of all ages dancing the creations 
of their vivid imaginations, climaxed with spinning cir- 
cles, daring leaps, a sharp staccato series of taps, or the 
final swing with a partner. Yes, from Johnny in the 
kindergarten to grandmother in the recreational square 
dance group, the dance holds rich rewards. 

Nor is the dance reserved for the privileged few who 
can afford to go to dancing school or pay the fee of a 
dancing master. Our democratic systems of education 
and recreation are making a reality of that vision which 
Isadora Duncan held when she said, “I see America 
dancing. . . . the long leap of the child springing toward 
the heights, toward its future accomplishment, toward 
a new great vision of life that would express America.” 

Today we are urged on every hand to defend our demo- 
cratic way of life. That is a broad term with many im- 
plications. Does the dance have a share in its defense? 
Recall the squares and rounds of New England, the 
running sets of the South, and the Cowboy dances of the 
West which, since our pioneer days, have brought neigh- 
bor together with neighbor, supporting a strong demo- 
cratic communal feeling; recall the rich dance heritage 
which our foreign born citizens have made, and are still 
making a part of our American culture; and lastly re- 
call the present social scene which today is vividly por- 
trayed by the creative imagination of our modern dance 
artists. All these are strong threads which help to clarify 
the pattern of American life and point out those demo- 
cratic privileges which we strive to defend. 


iE Dance Section of The American Association for 


5 Sane Dance Section exists to foster and develop these 
valued experiences and others not enumerated here. 
It is composed of all those members of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
who wish to preserve these American strands of our cul- 
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ture and use the dance as an educative recreative force. 
So let it be said once and for all time that the Dance 
Section does not exist solely for dancers or teachers of 
dance but for all educational, recreational leaders and 
administrators who support and contribute to its pro- 
gram. 

One recent advance associated with its expanding pro- 
gram is the interest shown by men physical education 
leaders who see the opportunities it affords to men and 
boys. The dance originally was an activity for men but 
the emphasis on certain elements in dance aesthetics 
shifted in the western world until feminine qualities su- 
perseded the masculine qualities and the active partici- 
pation of the male dancer waned. This was not the fault 
of the dance but the use made of it. Now that the dance 
is gaining its rightful place in our cultural scheme we 
reaffirm that both the feminine and masculine qualities 
need to be developed and that the dance exists for girls 
and boys, men and women in equal measure. 

The organization of the Dance Section follows the gen- 
eral plan of the organization of the Association. Each 
of the six districts has a district dance chairman who is a 
member of the National Legislative Board of the Dance 
Section. A fairly uniform organization exists in each 
state in every district, usually with a state dance chair- 
man who organizes the state committees which search 
out and plan for local needs. It is a flexible, mounting 
form of organization which results in the larger units 
supporting and assisting the smaller units, at the same 
time keeping in mind the national program. It is a dem- 
ocratic form of organization with local, state, district, 
and national officers cooperating fully for the benefit of 
all. 

Let it be stated with emphasis that the Dance Section 
is interested in all types of dance experience which have 
gained acceptance in our educational and recreational 
programs. Our contemporary or modern, creative form 
of dance has received emphasis for several years because 
it was in a developmental, rapidly growing period where 
guidance was needed to make it serve the highest edu- 
cational aims of the Association. The other forms of 
dance were better established and did not need such 
watchful care. The so-called modern dance is still in that 
exciting, vital stage of development where we can make 
of it what we will. 


OW with these general questions answered, let oth- 
ers be put to show what is absorbing the time and 
effort of dance interested educators, particularly the of- 


(Continued on page 440) 
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HEN one discusses the liability for the injury 
Wi: pupils in public schools, there are many 
special factors to consider. First of all, it is 
necessary to state the aspects of liability which are to be 
discussed. These aspects are many and are varied. For 
instance, liability in its narrowest sense may mean legal 
responsibility for damages alone, or it may mean, in a 
broader sense, such legal responsibility of school districts, 
of individual teachers, or of other employees of school 
districts. In a still broader sense, liability also may in- 
clude a consideration of those who have the right to 
recover damages, the type of damage suffered by the 
pupil, his parents, his relatives, or his guardian, and the 
type of damages that may be sought. Finally, liability 
for the injury of pupils may be considered to include a 
discussion of the care that should be used by those in 
charge of pupils in order to prevent the injury of such 
pupils. It is this phase of liability which is just being 
investigated by research workers in the field of education. 
Mr. Harry Rosenfield’s book on liability and his ad- 
dresses and papers are the cornerstones of progress in 
this important field. 

The legal responsibility of individuals and of school 
districts has been set up for many years. Burke with 
his Treatise on the Law of Public Schools was the pio- 
neer, publishing his work in 1880. Carmichael, in an 
unpublished master’s thesis at the University of Chicago, 
discussed “Judicial Decisions Relating to Legal Liability 
of School Boards in the U.S.” in 1926. Price, Edmonson, 
Trusler, Woellner, Brumbraugh, and Edwards followed 
with books, monographs, and articles on the subject in 
the late 1920’s. Weltzin’s doctoral thesis, The Legal 
Authority of the American Public School as Developed 
by a Study of Liability to Damages and Edwards’ book, 
The Courts and the Public Schools, are the monumental 
works in the legal responsibility aspect of liability. They 
closed the field except for articles in various periodicals. 


HE study of almost three hundred legal cases involv- 

ing the injury of school pupils demonstrated that there 
are certain principles regarding legal responsibility for 
the injury of pupils. These principles may be said to be 
as follows: first, school districts in forty-five states in 
the Union—all except California, New York, and Wash- 
ington—are immune from suits which involve the injury 
of pupils. The basis of this immunity is the common law 
precept of governmental functions. Education is such 
a function, sponsored by the state for public welfare, and 
injury to the individual should neither hinder nor de- 
stroy it. In California, statutes have overruled the com- 
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mon law. School districts are legally responsible for the 
negligent injury of pupils in public schools. In Wash. 
ington, also, statutes have overruled the common lay, 
They specify that school districts are legally responsible 
for the injury of pupils except those which occur while 
the pupil is engaged in industrial arts or physical educa- 
tion. There are reservations to this immunity. For ex. 
ample, the district is liable if the negligence of a teacher 
in physical education causes the accident. But it is not 
legally responsible if the child fell from a playground 
slide which had insecure railings. New York State has 
interpreted the common law so that school districts are 
liable for their own negligence, but not for the negligence 
of a teacher, a person to whom they must delegate the 
function of teaching by law. They are liable, however, 
if the teacher they select is not qualified, lacking a cer- 
tificate, and this teacher is negligent. It is presumed 
that his negligence is the result of lack of training and 
that the board was negligent in hiring him. 

In brief, one might state that the majority of school 
districts are not legally responsible in damages for the 
injury of pupils. On the other hand, in only one state 
in the Union, Iowa, is a teacher immune from the legal 
consequences of his own negligence when a pupil is in- 
jured. The Supreme Court of the State of Iowa has 
decreed that the immunity which covers the negligence 
of school districts when a pupil is injured also covers the 
employee of such a school district if he is negligent. 
Thus we find a very different situation regarding a teach- 
er’s negligence. In every state but Iowa a teacher may 
be held legally responsible for his own negligence. 

Fortunately, outside of New York and a few Middle 
Atlantic states, the practice of suing teachers for negli- 
gence has not developed to any great extent. The suc- 
cess of these suits in the East, however, indicates that 
there will be a trend of similar legal action throughout 
the country. 

With this necessary introduction, I propose to spend 
the rest of my time discussing specific aspects of the 
physical education teacher’s liability for the injury of 
pupils in public schools. This discussion will, for the 
first part, consist of a general, brief report on liability 
followed by a report of specific legal cases and a dis- 
course on how to avoid liability by the use of forethought 
and care. 


| enngeen specific aspects are, first, the care which the 
law expects teachers in charge of pupils to use in order 
to avoid injury to them and, second, the care which the 
law expects pupils to take in order to avoid injury to 
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themselves. These two aspects of legal liability are the 
ones that are most important to us, for knowing that we 
are responsible for our negligence which may result in 
the injury of pupils, the next step is to determine what 
negligence is and how it can be avoided. Knowing these 
points, we shall be able to conduct ourselves in such a 
manner that we shall not become liable for negligence. 

Negligence is one branch of the law of torts. A satis- 
factory, all-inclusive definition of the word “tort” has 
yet to be given. But tort is defined in Black’s Law Dic- 


tionary as: 

A wrong; injury; the opposite of right. A tort is a legal 
wrong committed upon a person or property independent of 
contract. It may be with, one, a direct invasion of the legal 
right of some individual; two, the infraction of some public 
duty by which special damage accrues to the individual; three, 
the violation of some private obligation by which damage 
accrues to the individual. 

The law imposes upon the individual the duty of using 
due care in his acts, or in his omissions to act when the 
law imposes the duty to act, in order that injury is not 
inflicted upon another person or his property. The duty 
to use care in one’s conduct is determined by the cir- 
cumstances involved in such action. For instance, if a 
man is walking along the bank of a stream and sees a 
person drowning, he is not negligent for not rescuing 
such a person because no such duty is imposed upon him 
by law even though he could have saved the person’s 
life by such a simple act as thrusting a pole toward him. 
On the other hand, if an individual is driving an auto- 
mobile down a street, the law imposes upon him a duty 
to use such care in his operation of the vehicle that he 
will not injure the person or property of individuals in 
the vicinity. 

Therefore, one of the necessary phases of negligence is 
that the duty to use care must be upon the individual. 
In the cases of pupils, such a duty is imposed upon 
teachers. First, because the pupils are forced to attend 
school by law, and second, when they are in school, they 
are under the authority of such teachers. 

The second phase of negligence involves failure of 
a person to perform the duty imposed upon him by law. 
This failure to perform a legal duty may be a positive 
act or it may be an omission to act when the law says 
action is necessary. The third phase of negligence is that 
injury to the pupil must be caused by the negligence of 
the teacher. In fact, such negligence must be the prox- 
imate cause of the injury. 

Negligence, then, may be defined as the want of care 
which an ordinary prudent and careful man would exer- 
cise under certain circumstances. Ordinary care is the 
care than an ordinary prudent person should use in gov- 
erning his conduct in order to avoid injury to another. 
The conduct of a person, in showing ordinary care, varies 
according to the circumstances in which he is involved. 
For example, the conduct necessary to show ordinary 
care in handling a revolver when there is no one within 
gunshot distance would differ from ordinary care in han- 
dling the revolver on a crowded street. The presence or 
absence of ordinary care as demonstrated by a person’s 
actions is a question for the jury. The members com- 
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pare the defendant’s actions with those which would be 
characteristic of an ordinary prudent and careful man in 
such circumstances. If they decide that the person’s 
actions differ in such a way that these actions have 
caused the injury he is declared negligent. 

In certain instances another degree of care, known as 
the highest degree of care, must be exercised in order to 
avoid injury to others. The most usual application of 
this highest degree of care is that it is placed upon com- 
mon carriers. A passenger has no opportunity to use 
care in regard to his safety so far as the operation of the 
carrier is concerned. Such a passenger places his welfare 
entirely in the custody of others and the law demands 
that the operator of the carrier exercise the highest de- 
gree of care to avoid injury to such a passenger. 

The placement of the legal duty to use care on indi- 
viduals is that it tends to protect the members of a civi- 
lized community going about their ordinary activities 
from unintentional injury caused by the heedless conduct 
of another. 


OW that we have discussed negligence from the point 
of view of the care which must be used by the indi- 
vidual, we turn to the specific conduct which demon- 
strates care so far as such conduct depends upon the 
person who is injured. There we find an important fact 
which is little understood by the teacher. This impor- 
tant principle is that greater caution in conduct must be 
exercised for the protection of young children than for 
adults. This greater caution required in the adult’s con- 
duct is measured by the child’s age, maturity, and intel- 
ligence. Reasonable men are presumed to know that a 
child of tender years has a capacity to exercise only such 
care to avoid injuring himself as can be expected of simi- 
lar children of his age and experience. Children must 
be expected to act upon childish instincts and impulses 
and those with the duty to use caution and care with 
them—teachers, for example—must allow for this and 
take precautions accordingly. Where the youth and im- 
maturity of a child is obvious, a person in contact with 
him is chargeable with knowledge of the facts and can- 
not depend upon the presumption that a child would do 
what is necessary to avoid impending danger. Hence, if 
a teacher sees a pupil in a dangerous position, he is 
negligent if he does not take into account the fact that 
the pupil is a child, and regulate his conduct to avoid 
the danger to the child accordingly. However, the youth 
of an injured child is not the basis of an action for dam- 
ages. The basis of recovery is the negligence of the 
defendant. 
The phrase “accidents will happen” has often been the 
excuse given when a child has been injured in school. 
The definition of accident is: 


An accident is an unforeseen event occurring without the 
will or design of the person whose mere act causes it. In its 
proper use, the term excludes negligence. It is an event which 
occurs without fault, carelessness, or want of proper circum- 
spection of the person affected or which could not have been 
avoided by use of that kind and degree of care necessary in 
the circumstances in which he was placed. 


(Continued on page 436) 
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URING the summer the JOURNAL 

The received a notice from the United 

Retirement of States Office of Education concerning 

Dr. J. F. Rogers the retirement on May 31 of Dr. James 

Frederick Rogers from his governmental 

position as Consultant in Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion. Dr. Rogers had held this position since 1923. 

An authority in the field of school health, Dr. Rogers 
has been the author of many U.S. Government publica- 
tions dealing with the health, physical education, safety, 
and welfare of America’s school children and teachers. 
One of the most influential of his many U.S. Office of 
Education bulletins has been “What Every Teacher 
Should Know about the Physical Condition of Her Pu- 
pils.” His self-survey pamphlet of school conditions and 
activities, entitled “Safety and Health of the School 
Child,” has been nationally accepted. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s best seller, millions of copies of which have 
been used in classrooms throughout the United States, a 
height and weight record, and a record card showing 
rate of growth of school children, was published under 
Dr. Rogers’ direction by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Results of his survey and research findings have ap- 
peared not only in the Government publications but in 
scientific and national health and educational journals. 

Dr. Rogers’ health education reports issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education during the past three years included, 
“The School Custodian,” “Safety and Sanitation in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education,” “Physical Education in 
Institutions of Higher Education,” “Student Health Serv- 
ices in Institutions of Higher Education,” “Instruction in 
Hygiene in Institutions of Higher Education,” “Student 
Interests and Needs in Hygiene,” and “Materials and 
Methods in Health Instruction.” 

Other studies prepared by Dr. Rogers include a bien- 
nial survey of activities in school health work and physi- 
cal education, a publication on health services in cities 
of 10,000 and over, and a report on health conditions 
and health work in institutions of higher education for 


Negroes. One of his latest contributions to appear jp 
Hygeia is titled, “Drafts Now and Then.” Dr, Rogers 
goes back to the days of Napoleon to trace health cop. 
ditions of draftees. He is convinced that the health of 
today’s selective service army is much better than that 
of draft armies of the past. 

A graduate of New Haven Normal School of Gym. 
nastics in 1898, Dr. Rogers receved his M.D. at Yale jn 
1905, C.P.H. in 1919, and Dr.P.H. in 1920. He was 
medical inspector in the public schools of New Haven 
and teacher of physiology and hygiene from 1910 to 1929 
before entering upon his Government career. 

In 1936 Dr. Rogers was sent abroad as the repre- 
sentative of the United States to the First National 
Congress on Student Health Services at Athens, Greece, 
and as a delegate to the Fifth International Conference 
on Public Instruction at Geneva, Switzerland. Among 
other international contributions, he prepared a survey 
report of school medical inspection in the United States 
for the League of Nations. 

Dr. Rogers is one of the pioneer members of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. In 1932 he received the honorary fellowship 
award of our National Association at Philadelphia. His 
friends in our Association are many. On this occasion 
of his retirement they take pleasure in acknowledging 
his many valuable contributions to our profession and in 
extending their best wishes for his health and happiness, 


EMBERS of the Association will 


Our be shocked to hear of the tragic 
Sincere automobile accident that occurred to the 
Sympathy family of Dr. N. P. Neilson, our Na- 


tional Executive-Secretary, at Fairbury, 
Illinois, on August 18. The accident occurred when Mrs. 
Neilson, who was driving, lost control of the car ona 
rain-swept highway, so that it skidded and overturned, 
causing her death and severe injuries to their son Rich- 
ard. Dr. Neilson and his daughter escaped with minor 
injuries. The family were on their way west to Dr. Neil- 
son’s home in Logan, Utah, where they had planned to 
spend part of their vacation. 
The many friends of Dr. Neilson are saddened by this 
news and want him to know that they feel the deepest 
sympathy for him and his children in their loss. 


WING to the assignment by the 


The National Recreation Association 
J. E. Rogers of its field worker, Mr. James E. Rogers, 
Page to the promotion of recreational pro- 


grams in communities adjacent to army 
camps and defense industries, no material will be avail- 
able to continue the page “Around the County with J. E. 
Rogers.” This interesting, newsy, and “gossipy” page 
has been a feature of the JouRNAL since its inception in 
1930. We regret its discontinuance and know that our 
readers will miss its contents. In his former work as 
Director of Field Service of our National Association, 
a position for which his services were loaned by the 
National Recreation Association, Mr. Rogers not only 
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contributed valuable promotion work for our profession 
but also maintained his special JouRNAL columns in 
which he related news items picked up in his travels. The 
Editor in calling attention to the loss of this feature 
wishes to thank Mr. Rogers (or “J. E.” as he is more 
popularly known) for his loyal and valuable help to the 
Journat for the past twelve years. 


N interesting new discovery in the 
A New A combatting of athlete’s foot is re- 
Hygienic ported in the current publication of the 
Aid American Medical Association. Accord- 
ing to this article the danger of infect- 
ing feet on the floors of swimming pool runways, locker 
rooms, and shower rooms can be materially lessened by 
the use of a new floor surfacing material. If the success 
of the preliminary experiments conducted by Dr. W. L. 
Mallman of East Lansing, Michigan, is confirmed, then 
this “bogie man” of the athletic world will be no more. 
The new material is called hubbelite and contains an 
important ingredient in cupric oxychloride. The flooring 
when wet releases a minute amount of the copper com- 
pound and thereby produces a powerfully destructive 
effect on bacteria. The reaction is noticeable after a five- 
hour test. Experiments already conducted reduced the 
bacteria count on the floor from 40 per cent for one 
type of organism to as high as 91 per cent for another. 
While too early yet for conclusive evidence, the find- 
ings just reported should bring encouragement to physi- 
cal educators who have had a vexing problem in fungi 
diseases of the foot. While the prevalence of this infec- 
tion has without a doubt been overexaggerated, still 
there is no question but that the public has associated 
this infectious skin disease with places of exercise. Any 
help in eradicating it, therefore, will come as a boon to 
a long suffering group of victims and those conscientious 
directors who have worked so hard to eradicate it. 
Rightly or wrongly called “athlete’s foot”—a connota- 
tion which unjustly associates this obnoxious disease with 
athletics—our profession will be delighted to enlist any 
new aid in eliminating this troublesome problem. 


the hysteria and the emergencies of 
Persons the present day we may need to re- 
Are Still mind ourselves that persons are still 
Persons total personalities with hopes, aspira- 
tions, a desire to belong, and a desire to 
be of importance in a group. These are some of the basic 
personality needs that are present even in emergencies 
like these. We may become so concerned about improv- 
ing the physical health of individuals that we begin to 
think of them as muscles, bones, a circulatory system, 
and a body that needs food. A quick look at the reasons 
for rejections in the Selective Service program will help 
define for us a job, with the total individual. No, we do 
not want to minimize the physical needs, but just as in- 
dividuals have had other needs in years past, so these 
needs become accentuated in the hysteria of today. 
There are between thirty and thirty-three thousand 
suicides in the United States each year. What is the 
cause? It may be that the cure could be found in recrea- 
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tion that might give poise, develop friendships, and give 
folks a sense of worth and things worth living for. Even 
in the army, where the men were well developed physi- 
cally, 39 per cent of the deaths in 1938 were due to sui- 
cide. Why? 

Yes, maybe we need as never before to help people to 
play; to help people in their recreation to find others who 
desire to play and to share with them in active physical 
and social pursuits. It might help to make for more poise 
and balance among individuals who when less frustrated 
will be able to move about among people today in the face 
of all the concerns and worry about us. Fellow educa- 
tors, our job has always been of tremendous importance. 
A grand opportunity to see the total individual through 
physical education activity! Let us not lose sight of that 
concept today.—By H. D. Edgren, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. 


Report from the Legislative Committee 


FTER the Atlantic City meeting 

H.R. the Committee on Legislation 
and Preparedness considered anew the 

1074 problem that confronted it. How to get 
action on the Bill? What steps to take? 

Official sources in Washington had advised us that 
Congress would not move without the interest and sup- 
port of President Roosevelt. Efforts were directed, there- 
fore, to this end and it seemed for a while that a con- 
ference would be arranged at Hyde Park. This, however, 
failed to materialize. Other measures are now being 
used. 

Some in the field may doubt the advisability of going 
on with the Bill. It is not strange that there should be 
disappointment. Federal appointments made to the Navy 
and to the Civil Defense Administration might lead us to 
feel that there is no place in official circles for compe- 
tence and experience in health, physical education, and 
recreation. It appears that the government expects to 
secure fitness in the nation by publicity. 

But it is precisely the lack of understanding and the 
failure to recognize the professional character of this 
area that should impell us forward. After the dramatic 
has served its purpose, there still remains the need for 
boys and girls to achieve fitness. Of course, the govern- 
ment can never give this to young people—they must 
achieve it for themselves. Nevertheless, the government 
can help to provide opportunity. 

This is the essence of H. R. 1074, and thus the funda- 
mental reason for our persistence in promoting it. With- 
out federal aid the proper developmental and educational 
programs cannot be provided. Instructions are going out 
to the several districts regarding organization and this 
fall we may expect to find increased activity. 

It is the judgment of the chairman of the Committee 
that there should be no let-up in our efforts to pass H. R. 
1074. Its promotion keeps our area before the public, fo- 
cuses attention upon the need for improvement of our 
programs, and welds us together in professional spirit. 

Let us go forward.—By Jesse Feiring Williams, Chair- 
man, Committee on Legislation and Preparedness. 
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Philosophy Teacher Education 


By 


LLOYD MEREDITH JONES, Ph.D. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


cation and in the formation of each of these philos- 

ophies each person has gone his own way in seek- 
ing the truth. In the mind of each of us our philosophy 
is constantly evolving into new patterns and new de- 
signs. New times and new demands do in fact “make 
ancient truths uncouth.” 

Over fifty years ago Herbert Spencer asked the per- 
tinent question, “What education is of most worth?” 
In 1941, with a large part of the world engaged in a 
bitter struggle for life and death, we should raise again 
the question, “What education is of most worth?” We 
who are engaged in the professional preparation of young 
men and women for leadership in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation should restate the question, ‘““What 
kind of teacher education is of most worth?” 

The present emphasis upon national preparedness has 
already created new problems and will in the immediate 
future make new demands upon the institutions engaged 
in the professional preparation of teachers in these spe- 
cialized fields. It is of especial importance that the lead- 
ers in these institutions preserve the proper perspective 
and keep in mind the important fact that they must 
continue to prepare for the peace which will follow the 
present war. Our program of education of children 
throughout the entire land must not lose ground in com- 
petition with the emergency program; we must continue 
to prepare our teachers for a future time when normalcy 
will have returned. 

The years immediately following the World War may 
provide us with an analogy to the present period. At the 
time of the entrance of the United States into the War, 
only a few institutions were engaged in the professional 
education of leaders in health, physical education, and 
recreation. Those institutions which were so engaged 
were devoting their energies largely to the preparation 
of physical directors for the Y.M.C.A., for athletic clubs, 
and for teaching positions in the larger cities which en- 
joyed physical training as a part of the public school 
program. The problems which confronted these institu- 
' tions and their professional students were relatively sim- 
ple since the types of positions open to the graduates 
were relatively limited. 

Following the signing of the armistice in the autumn 
of 1918, many new and varied problems began to appear. 
Returning veterans pointed out the need for a better 
physically prepared nation of young men and women, 
and largely through their efforts state legislatures en- 
acted compulsory physical education statutes requir- 
ing the teaching of physical education in the public 
schools. The chief defect in the plan lay in the fact 
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that there were not enough institutions of higher learp- 
ing available to prepare the men and women for lead- 
ership in the program. In order to meet the new de- 
mands growing out of the emergency, colleges and uni- 
versities entered into the field of professional education 
of teachers for these fields. New types of positions began 
to appear and in conformance with the trend the col- 
leges revised the curriculum to meet the need. The new 
philosophy, to be sure an eclectic one, was gradually 
evolving to meet the change in the tempo of the times 
and to conform to the American way of life. The lead- 
ers in the profession were getting health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation established in a place of im- 
portance on the American educational scene. 


|X 1941 the institutions of higher learning and the 
professional students enrolled therein face a similar 
problem to that of 1920. There has been gathering mo- 
mentum under the auspices of the federal and state 
emergency programs for a wide extension of the pro- 
grams of recreation into practically every community in 
the land. In this program there are to be found many 
men and women of unusual ability in the work. There 
are a great many others who have neither the zeal nor 
competence to lead people in an effective program of 
recreation. The state and federal recreation leaders na- 
turally deplore the situation, part of which is attributed 
to the fact that our schools and colleges have not pre- 
pared their students adequately for their own recreation. 

There is in prospect the possibility that the physical 
education programs of the schools and school camps will 
receive a considerable revival under the present pro- 
gram of national preparedness by means of federal sub- 
vention. If the Schwert Bill or some modification of it 
becomes law the institutions now engaged in the prepara- 
tion of leaders in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion will face precisely the same problem which they 
faced two decades ago. Impending events do ofttimes cast 
their shadows before them and the colleges and uni- 
versities should be preparing themselves as rapidly as 
possible to meet the demands which will face them in the 
future. 


HAT should be the guides which institutions en- 

gaged in the professional preparation of leaders 
in health, physical education, and recreation might well 
follow? Five basic principles are suggested here. 

1. Respect for the Personality of the Students Who 
Are in Training—This will be based on an effective 
method of selective admission considering qualitative as 
well as quantitative standards. At present we do not have 
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valid and reliable prognostic tests of teaching ability 
which might serve as screening devices. With the great 
diversity of types of positions for which our students 
must be prepared, further study must be made of the 
qualities which make for success or for failure on the job. 
Qualities which may be essential for successful teaching 
in the gymnasium or playfield may not be essential to 
such teaching in the classroom; qualities essential for the 
coaching of varsity athletics may not be essential for the 
recreation worker. The records of placement bureaus offer 
considerable evidence that college teachers are not in- 
fallible in predicting the probable success of undergradu- 
ate students. Many of us have been pleasantly surprised 
by the extraordinary ability shown in the quality of work 
by some of our graduates whose ability was questioned 
even up to the commencement day. 

The curriculum of teacher education should be adjusted 
to meet the needs and capabilities of the individual stu- 
dent rather than attempt to mold each student into the 
preconceived curriculum. In the lower schools, educa- 
tionists have been critical of the traditional fitting of the 
child to the curriculum but in many of our professional 
schools we have assumed that this age level is different 
and that each student could adjust himself into a uniform 
pattern. This may lead ultimately to a provision for 
specialization in the junior year of undergraduate prepar- 
ation. 

This respect for the personality of the students would 
presuppose an effective program of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Many students should be encouraged to 
withdraw in favor of some other profession and con- 
versely students of promise should be encouraged to enter 
the profession who do not now do so. Advisers of students 
are in a strategic position to assist them in the selection 
of a field of major interest during their period of under- 
graduate preparation; they should also be in a strong 
position to see that the graduate is placed in the proper 
position upon graduation. 

2. Provision of Learning Experiences under Competent 
Leadership in the Professional Schools.—It is a truism 
that any profession can advance only so far as and no 
farther than the leaders in the training schools. If we 
expect young men and women who are preparing for the 
professions of health, physical education, and recreation 
to occupy places of leadership in the community, we 
should give them as many stimulating life experiences un- 
der competent leaders as is possible. The college should 
make every effort to maintain programs of physical edu- 
cation for the general student which should exemplify 
the best in the profession. It is too much to expect gradu- 
ates of colleges to enter into communities with enthus- 
iasm when they have been surrounded by physical edu- 
cation activities which have been conducted in a half- 
hearted fashion. College men and women learn by ex- 
ample more readily than by precept; this axiom is ap- 
plicable to the college level as well as to the elementary 
and secondary school level. 

We should take a periodic inventory of our organized 
classes in order to point out weaknesses in the chain of 
teacher education. Nothing would be quite so stimulating 
as a periodic (say, every five years) evaluation of our 
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teacher-education program by the men and women who 
have graduated from the college. 

3. Provision of a Foundation of Cultural Education on 
Which May Be Superimposed the Professional Educa- 
tion.—In the professions of law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing there is a distinct trend toward providing a broader 
foundation before actual professional education begins. 
The new direction includes a two-year period of general 
education followed by two or more years in formal study 
in the professional field. Leaders in these professions 
believe that one must be not only competent in his work 
but that he must also have a better understanding of how 
his services fit into the social, political, and economic 
structure of society. Strangely enough, students educated 
under this new plan appear to do as well in their later 
professional work as other students who have begun their 
specialization earlier in their educational career. If we ex- 
pect our programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation to fit into the American way of life we must 
also give our students a better understanding of the part 
which they must play as well as a mastery of the skills of 
the program. Our whole program of teacher education in 
the fields of health, physical education, and recreation 
may need to re-emphasize the social sciences as the core 
of the work. It is quite possible that the core subject (in 
at least some phases of our program) may turn out to be 
the social sciences rather than the biological sciences or 
physical sciences as they have been traditionally. 

In order to provide more adequately for the positions 
which our graduates will enter, it would be quite helpful 
if periodic job analyses of the teachers were made. In an 
unpublished study of the positions now held by the 
graduates of the School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics of the Pennsylvania State College, some evidence 
is adduced which will be of use to the faculty in fitting 
the curriculum to the needs of the graduates. 

4. Provision for Meaningful, Practical Experiences 
with People lf we learn best to do by doing, every op- 
portunity should be provided for students to take part in 
the activities of the community during the period of their 
undergraduate preparation. This would need to go much 
further than the typical periods of practice teaching. 
Since the teachers will be expected to enter into the life 
of the community where they will be teaching, and since 
teachers are after all people, the colleges should utilize 
every opportunity they have in getting their students into 
the work of the community. It is too much to expect the 
one-semester three-hour course in practice teaching to in- 
itiate the prospective teacher into school and society. 
At the Pennsylvania State College all freshman and 
sophomore men and women majoring in health and 
physical education assist in the regular service classes 
which are required of all college students; during the 
junior year they serve one period weekly in observation 
of the classes in the local schools under the supervision 
of members of the college staff. During the senior year 
they participate more actively in the public school classes 
for one period weekly, which serves to induct them more 
intimately into the school program. With this as a basis 
they are ready to enter into their practice teaching dur- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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HE first Midwest College Outing Conference 
was held at McCormick’s Creek State Park 
in Indiana on May 10 and 11, 1941. Twenty- 

six colleges from 8 states sent delegations. Of the 
158 registered, the group included 36 faculty 
members, 34 men students, 78 women students, and 
10 other officials and guests. 

The conference program included three sessions. 
The first session, held early Saturday afternoon, 
was devoted to outlining the purposes of the con- 
ference. The second session, held Saturday eve- 
ning, included a panel discussion on the organiza- 
tion and operation of college outing clubs, a mov- 
ing picture of a canoe trip sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostel, and a campfire program. The 
third session, held Sunday morning, included state 
group meetings which were devoted to discussing 
ways and means for promoting outing activities on 
college campuses, and a final meeting devoted prin- 
cipally to considering the desirability of effecting a 
permanent Midwest College Outing Conference. 

The conference was unique in that the pro- 
gram was arranged to provide a maximum amount 
of free time. Sixty-odd delegates arrived Friday 
afternoon and evening; many others arrived early 
Saturday morning. Some stayed through lunch on 
Sunday. In addition, the delegates were free to 
do as they pleased from two to six on Saturday 
afternoon. This free time was used in hiking 
through the park, horseback riding, swimming, and 
sitting in the sun. 
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The conference members were housed in two cabin camps in 
the park at a cost of 25c per person per night. Each camper 
provided his own bedding equipment. Food was provided by 
the management of the park hotel at a cost of 50c per meal. 

It would be quite impossible to say that any one thing con- 
stituted the highlight of the conference—tastes differ. Some 
would say that it was the “phantom breakfast” prepared by 
“Newt”? Law on Saturday morning for the early arrivals. Some 
would say it was the meeting led by Miss Helen Barr of Deni- 
son University with a panel comprised of six college outing 
club presidents. Some would say it was the campfire program 
conducted by Floyd Eastwood of Purdue which consisted 
mainly of a series of stunts staged by each of the several state 
groups. Some would say it was the late evening singing that 
went on around the camp fire under the leadership of Leo 
Staley of The Ohio State University. Mr. Charles Bradley’s 
brief account of the activities of the Wisconsin Hoofers was 
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both interesting and stimulating. To some (and this in- 
cludes quite a number), it would be getting lost in the 
canyon. Those who brought only a limited supply. of 
blankets in all probability will remember longest the cold 
of Friday night. 

It would be equally difficult to attempt to summarize 
the findings of the conference. (No attempt was made 
to formulate official conclusions.) There were, however, 
four or five matters which came to the fore so frequently 
that they might be listed as being especially significant. 

Both college students and faculty members are vitally 
interested in outing activities. Everyone at the confer- 
ence expressed an interest in ways and means for pro- 
moting such programs. All indications suggest that there 
will be a marked development both in college and else- 
where in this field of activity in the years immediately 
ahead. 

There are only a limited number of organized outing 
clubs in our midwestern colleges and universities. This 
is particularly true of the colleges situated in the region 
west of Ohio. 

The outing movement has made more progress among 
the women than among the men in this region. This is 
worthy of special note because in the eastern states the 
reverse is true. 

There is no standard pattern for college outing clubs. 
Some are large and some are small. (Wisconsin’s Hoof- 
ers Club has 600 members.) Some are open to men only, 
some to women only, and some are open to both sexes. 
Some are sponsored by a college department and some 
are organized independently. Some are operated princi- 
pally for the benefit of club members and some are oper- 

ated for the benefit 
By of the entire student 


body. Some have 
S. C. STAL-EY 


little or no facili- 
School of Physical Education 


ties, some have ex- 
tensive facilities— 
University of Illinois 


cabins, canoes, swim 
pools, ski trails, etc. 
Some conduct only limited activity programs—picnics 
and hikes; some conduct extensive programs—snow 
trains, canoe trips, bike hikes, sailing expeditions, bird 
walks, rock climbs, etc. 

The most startling bit of news supplied to the confer- 
ence was the announcement that the University of Iowa 
had a mountaineering club. It was later explained that 
the club’s membership consisted of people who had 
climbed mountains and that the club’s programs con- 
sisted mainly of dinner meetings devoted to discussing 
mountaineering. 

The conference was organized to serve five purposes: 

1. To consider the organization of a permanent Mid- 
west College Outing Conference. 

2. To promote the organization of outing clubs in col- 
leges which did not have such clubs. 

3. To strengthen and improve existing college outing 
clubs. 

4. To share experiences with other college outing clubs. 

5. To have a grand outing ourselves. 
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It may be said that the conference contributed some- 
thing to each of these ends. The more significant out- 
comes may be listed briefly as follows: 

It was voted to hold another conference in the spring 
of 1942 somewhere in the state of Indiana. 

Because of the fact that the movement was still in its 
infancy and the further fact that there was some uncer- 
tainty as to the best plan of organization, it was decided 
not to effect a permanent organization. 

Two states, Indiana and Ohio, voted to conduct col- 
lege outing conferences during the fall of 1941. 

Several delegations reported that they would attempt 
to organize outing clubs this coming year. 

In conclusion it may be fairly said that the conference 
was highly successful. The two committees which organ- 
ized the conference of 1941 are as follows: 

Conference Committee: 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Materials and Methods 
Teaching Health 


By 
RAYMOND L. HOPKINS 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Weehawken High School 
Weehawken, New Jersey 


school, confronted with the task of preparing health 

lessons for his pupils, naturally looks for assistance 
in the way of books, references, and various types of 
graphic or visual aid materials that will help to make 
his teaching more effective, forceful, and interesting. The 
teacher, whether trained or untrained in the field of 
health, needs first of all books of authentic and up-to- 
date subject matter on the various topics, written in suf- 
ficient detail to supply all essential knowledge on the 
subject in question. 

In addition, suggestions as to effective methods of 
teaching the various subjects and illustrative materials 
that will help in presenting the health work to the pupil 
will be welcome. The purpose of this article is to point 
out a few of the sources of such materials and to set up 
some standards in their selection and use. 

Unfortunately, there are but few available source books 
of subject matter on the various topics the teacher must 
touch upon which entirely meet the needs as specified 
above. There are, however, a considerable number of 
books and pamphlets—some written for the lay public, 
some as texts for elementary grades or high school, and 
some elementary texts for college—which deal with cer- 
tain portions of the field. By assembling these into a 
small library readily available to the teacher, a reason- 
able amount of effort will locate most of the subject mat- 
ter needed. 

On the side of methods, likewise, no specific books 
have been written dealing with the entire problem as the 
teacher meets it, but there are numerous reports of con- 
ferences and meetings—such as the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, detailed descrip- 
tions of specific projects and demonstrations, as well as 
some books on methods in certain aspects of health work 
—from which suggestions can be obtained which will be 
helpful. 


Ts teacher of the elementary grades or of the high 


Textbooks for Children 


Books for use ‘as texts and as supplementary readers 
are essential in health teaching. Fortunately, such books 
have increased in both numbers and quality within re- 
cent years. Most of our publishers of school books have 
a series of texts for the grades or high school or both. 
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For the most part they conform to the most essential re. 
quirements, namely: 

1. The facts presented are scientifically sound. 

2. They are reasonably suited to the intelligence and 
interests of the group for whom they are intended. 

3. The presentation is effective both from the stand- 
point of verbal material as well as visual or graphic jl- 
lustration. 

4. Those various topics of health considered essential 
are for the most part covered. 

The supply of supplementary source books is inade- 
quate to the need, although here again we find steps 
being taken by the book publishers to supply this need. 


Visual Aid Materials 


The large variety of illustrative materials—moving 
pictures, slides, posters, pictures, charts, records, and 
other teaching devices—makes it merely a matter of 
choice as to which will be used to supplement the text- 
book or the verbal presentation of the lesson. 

The common fault of the inexperienced teacher is to 
accept these aids without discrimination, using them as 
ends in themselves, placing too much dependence upon 
such props as a substitute for real teaching. It should be 
pointed out at once, that such health materials are valu- 
able only to the extent that they make the teaching of 
the subject more forceful and effective. The first essen- 
tial requirement of successful health teaching is a knowl 
edge of subject matter; the second, skill in the art of 
teaching. With these two requirements the average 
teacher can achieve success without reliance upon any- 
thing but the usual equipment of any schoolroom. With- 
out them, all the supplementary devices available will be 
of little use. 

The first step in planning a health lesson is to establish 
an objective, i.e., formulate definitely just what it is that 
one wants to get across to the children; second, be fully 
prepared in the way of subject matter. Once this is done, 
study should be given as to the most effective way of 
presenting the material. It is at this point that the 
teacher will select those devices—a poster, a chart, or a 
motion picture—that will help the student to clarify the 
verbal presentation and help to produce the mind-set 
that will make it lasting. It is likewise at this point that 
each new device or material be challenged before it is 
accepted. Criteria for the selection of such materials 
should be: 

1. Are the facts presented scientifically sound? 

2. Do the materials meet the best standards of taste 
or art, and of literary qualities? 
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3. Are they suited to the students with whom they are 
to be used? 

4. What definite service will they perform in teaching 
the lesson in question? 

5. Are they the most efficient devices available for 
the purpose? 

Much material will be turned down as unsatisfactory 
after applying the above questions, but there will still 
remain plenty of worth-while material. 


Moving Pictures 


With many of our schools equipped with motion pic- 
ture projectors, the motion picture film becomes one of 
the chief devices for the presentation of the health les- 
son. The expense of owning films has been overcome, in 
recent years, by a number of companies organized for the 
express purpose of renting films. The average charge for 
such rentals is from $1.00-$2.00 per reel per day. Pub- 
lication of films on all phases of health—posture, di- 
gestion, first aid, circulation, social hygiene, sewage dis- 
posal, safety, and many others—is now going on at a 
rapid pace by several of our leading manufacturers of 
films, cameras, and projectors. The Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, New York, is one of the largest 
producers of teaching films and these can be found in 
several hundred sources throughout the United States. 
(Those interested in these films may obtain a catalog 
by addressing the Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, New York.) 


Posters 


At the present time there are many posters available. 
Some of those published by commercial companies re- 
quire payment of a small fee, but they are usually quite 
worth while. For the teacher who is unable to purchase 
such devices, however, ‘there is a great quantity of sources 
available where posters may be obtained free of charge 
which can be excellent aids for the teacher in presenting 
the subject. A request to publishers of such materials 
will bring you in most cases a folder or catalog contain- 
ing a list from which you may select those desired. 

Posters made by the student are undoubtedly of greater 
value than those that are obtained as mentioned above, 
particularly as they are, in most cases, the outgrowth of 
the lesson being taught. When planning a poster the 
student must recall the health material learned and must 
include in the poster those outstanding points empha- 
sized in® the lesson. In many instances the class as a 
group can plan a poster, giving all the feeling of partici- 
pation. 

Pictures 


Next to the real thing, pictures can furnish a most val- 
uable aid in health teaching. A collection of pictures 
can be made by the teacher covering every possible 
subject that may be discussed in the course of health les- 
sons. It is often possible to enlist the aid of the students 
in making such a collection, perhaps even better that it 
should be done that way, for the feeling of such partici- 
pation will likewise tend to arouse interest in the lesson 
itself. By posting a list on the blackboard or bulletin 
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board of the things desired, it will not be long before a 
sizeable collection of pictures are available. Such a col- 
lection could include pictures of children with good and 
poor postures; sound and decayed teeth; dwellings show- 
ing good and poor living conditions; of real people who 
are living examples of healthful living; health heroes; 
sewage disposal plants; water supply; foods of all classes; 
safety in the home, school, and highway; and innumer- 
able others. 
_ Charts 


Charts are one of the few teaching devices which are 
obtainable only by purchase. Here and there may be 
found a few—Bristol-Myers charts on muscles, skin, 
and teeth; American Red Cross Lifesaving and Resusci- 
tation charts—which are accurate in the facts presented 
and which can be obtained free of charge. 

Charts, to be effective, must be accurate in every de- 
tail, for it is the inaccuracies of the verbal presentation 
which makes it necessary at times to use the chart as a 
means of clarification. For example, a word picture 
alone of the functions of the circulating system, regard- 
less of how well it is presented, can never be as effective 
as a presentation supplemented by accurate charts. 


Records 


A very interesting device that can be used in both 
elementary and high schools is that of making records. 
In the elementary grades we find it possible to make up 
record charts on height, weight, use of milk as a food, 
sleep, exercise, etc. In the high school, these simple charts 
may become more a matter of statistics, which can be 
shown by graphs, charts, tables, etc. For example, if the 
lesson being taught is on the subject of disease, the en- 
tire class can be the source of information, i.e., a chart 
or record listing twenty or more of the most prevalent 
diseases can be made, following which a survey is made 
of the class to determine how many have had any of the 
diseases listed; when and at what age they occurred; the 
duration of the illness; whether they were quarantined 
and how long; and the noticeable after-effects, if any. 
It is both interesting and instructive and can be used as 
the basis of discussion for several weeks. 


Miscellaneous Material 


The entire list of materials which may be used as 
health teaching devices is so vast that it is impossible to 
do justice to or to examine all of them. We still have not 
covered bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, booklets, mod- 
els, radio, stereopticon slides, microscopic slides, and many 
others. It is likewise next to impossible to present a fair 
evaluation of all these materials since undue value placed 
upon one and discrimination against another may be but 
merely the personal viewpoint of the compiler. 


Suggested List of Materials and Their Sources 


The list that follows is suggestive as to source, but it 
is not complete and makes no attempt at evaluation. 


Books 
(Catalogs of the latest publications are available from all book 
publishers.) 
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Elementary Texts 
Adventures in Living Series, Grades 1-6, Wood & Lerrigo, 
Thomas Nelson’s Sons, N.Y. 
Health, Safety, & Growth Series, Grades 3-8, Turner, Mel- 
choir, & Carl, D. C. Heath & Company, N.Y. 
Health and Safety Series, Grades 3-8, Brownell, Ireland, & 
Towne, Rand, McNally & Company, N.Y. 
New Health and Growth Series, Grades 1-9, Charters, Smiley 
& Strang, Macmillan Company, N.Y. 
(For others, see the Kilander bibliography of elementary and 
high school texts.) 
High School Texts 
Health for Body and Mind, Cobb, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, N.Y. 
Workbook in Health for High School Girls, Gogle, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., N.Y. 
Health and Achievement, Cockefair & Cockefair, Ginn & Co., 
N.Y. 
Be Healthy, Crisp, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Health Guides and Guards, Wall & Zeidberg, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N.Y. 
(For others, see the Kilander bibliography of elementary and 
high school texts.) 
For Teachers 
Health through Projects, Brock, A. S. Barnes & Co., N.Y. 
Handbook of Health Education, Grout, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., N.Y. 
School Health Problems, Chenowith & Selkirk, F. S. Crofts & 
Co.,. N.Y. 
Health Dramatized, Bauer, E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
The Science of Health and Disease, Haggard, Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. 
Emotional Hygiene, Anderson, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Methods and Materials of Health Education, Williams & Shaw, 
Thos. Nelson’s Sons & Co., N.Y. 
Personal Hygiene, Williams, W. B. Saunders & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Teaching Procedures in Health Education, Conrad & Meister, 
W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Handbook of Hygiene, Bigger, William Wood & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
(For others, address the author of this article.) 


On Specific Phases of Health 

Germs and the Man, Hill, G. Putnams Sons, N.Y. 

Foods, Justin, Rust & Vail, Houghton-Mifflin Co., N.Y. 

Nutrition, Chaney & Ahlborn, Houghton-Mifflin Co., N.Y. 

Science on the March, Clark, Fitzpatrick & Smith, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., N.Y. 

Living, Rice, Scott, Foresman & Co., N.Y. 

Vitamins, What They Are and How They Can Benefit You, 
Borsook, Viking Press, N.Y. 

Rats, Lice, and History, Zinssen, Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Foods, Harris & Henderson, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Youth Studies Alcohol, Harkness & Fort, Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Landmarks in Medicine, Malles, D. Appleton-Century & Co., 
NY. 

American Red Cross Textbook in First Aid, The Blakiston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial Hygiene, Chenowith & Machle, F. S. Crofts & Co., 
N.Y. 

Safety First and Last, Dull, Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 

Municipal and Rural Sanitation, Ehlers, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., NY. 

Life and Growth, Keliher, D. Appleton-Century Co., N.Y. 

(For others, address the author of this article.) 


Motion Pictures 
Eastman Kodak Co., Teaching Films Div., Rochester, N.Y. 
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First Aid and Care of Minor Wounds .... % Reel 
Cleanliness—Clean Clothes .............. Yy Reel 
Home Nursing—Routine Procedures ...... 1 Reel 


—and many others. Send for catalog. 
Bray Picture Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. 


The Work of the United States Health 

How Disease 16 Spread. 1 Reel 
Reproduction in the Lower Forms of Life 1 Reel 
Personal Hygiene for Young Women ..... 1 Reel 


—and many others. Send for catalog. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Swimming and Diving’ .............:.00 2 Reels 
Waste Disposal in Cities... 1 Reel 


—and many others. Send for catalog. 


Motion Pictures (Loaned Free) 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 524 W. 57th St., N-.Y.C. 


Around the World with the Milkman ..... 1 Reel 
—and others. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
(Forest Service) : 


(Office of Motion Pictures) : 

Food Makes a Difference ................ 2 Reels 


—and others. Send for catalog. 
American Society for Control of Cancer, 50 W. 50th St, 


N.Y.C. 
The Canti Film (Cancer) .........0.2.. 2 Reels 
The ‘Great Perl (cancer) 1 Reel 
—and others. 


American Museum of Natural History, Educ. Film Div., 77th 
St., & Central Park, West, N.Y.C. 


mevelation by A-Ray 1 Reel 
Drinking Health—Water ................ 2 Reels 


—and many others. Send for catalog. 


Additional Sources of Free Films 


U. S. Dept. of Education, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Division, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. : 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, 43 Farmington Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Cereal Soaps Co., Inc., 334 E. 27th St., N.Y.C. 

Castle Films, Inc., R.C.A. Bldg., 50 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 

—and many others. 


Posters 
(subjects indicated in parentheses) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
(safety, prevalence of diseases, posture, foods). 
Better Vision Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. (chart— 
“Why We See Like Human Beings”). 
Departments of health of each state (contagious diseases, 
teeth, venereal diseases, foods, first aid, etc.). 
(Continued on page 434) 
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Wanted: Phys 


FLORENCE R. PARRISH 


Physical Therapy Student, Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


schools produce a new crop of physical education 

majors, eager to go forth into the world and do 
their share in spreading the doctrines of health and rec- 
reation. There are several pathways these graduates may 
follow, but it is often hard to decide on any one of these. 
Among them are the fields of teaching, adult recreation, 
child recreation, and purely health education. And now 
we are offered a new field, a young, vigorous, growing 
field—physical therapy. To you people who are uncertain 
which pathway to follow, and who are intensely inter- 
ested in serving humanity to your utmost capacity, this 
is your pathway. 

What is physical therapy? It is the treatment of dis- 
ease and disabilities by physical means; namely, light, 
heat, electricity, water, massage, exercise, and mechani- 
cal devices. It is a part of legitimate medicine, an indis- 
pensable part. It is being recognized to a greater extent 
each day by physicians as a necessary adjunct in their 
practice of medicine. 

When did it come into existence? Physical therapy is 
as old as man. When the cave man rubbed a bruised leg, 
or lay in the sun to heal his wounds, he was using phys- 
ical therapy. However, only since World War I has it 
been given the attention which is its due. During the 
war it was found that disabled soldiers could be put back 
into active service much more rapidly if they were 
treated by physical means. Since that time physical ther- 
apy has spread from army and navy hospitals into gen- 
eral hospitals, orthopedic hospitals, crippled children’s 
homes and hospitals, public welfare institutions, mental 
hospitals, recreational centers, physicians’ offices, and 
industrial medical departments. 


= year throughout the United States numerous 


UCH experimentation and research have been done 

in recent years to determine what conditions re- 
spond satisfactorily to physical treatment; and the field 
is thus rapidly expanding. Medical men who have been 
skeptical are rapidly being won over; and those who 
stubbornly deny the benefits of this type of treatment 
are looked upon as being old-fashioned and unprogres- 
sive by their colleagues. So, physical therapy is on the 
up-grade. More and more hospitals are establishing 
physical therapy departments. No new hospital can be 
considered modern without such a department. 

Because of the national emergency brought about by 
World War II, the Army and Navy are setting up new 
departments in all parts of the country. 

At the present time there are only about fifteen hun- 
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ical Therapists 


dred registered physical therapy technicians. The demand 
for them far exceeds the supply. It is essential that a 
great number of technicians be trained each year to meet 
the civilian demands and the needs of the Army and 
Navy. 

A number of fine schools have been established for 
training technicians. These are schools recognized by the 
American Medical Association. The length of the courses 
offered varies; but each meets the requirements of the 
American Medical Association. Because of the national 
emergency, some of these schools are offering six-month 
courses. These consist chiefly of didactic work to be 
followed by six months of practical work in an army 
hospital. 


HY are we as physical educationists qualified to 

train as physical therapists? We have a most 
adequate background for such training. Our study of 
anatomy, physiology, body mechanics, exercise, and psy- 
chology gives us a fine foundation on which to build. 
Especially our knowledge of body mechanics and exer- 
cise helps us to acquire the ability to work with muscle 
re-education and coordination which are so necessary in 
physical therapy. 

What is our place in physical therapy? Because of our 
foundation in anatomy and our understanding of phys- 
ical activities, those of us with training in physical edu- 
cation are preferred in institutions which treat poliomye- 
litis, cerebral palsy, scoliosis, and other conditions need- 
ing remedial exercise. Crippled children’s schools and 
hospitals, orthopedic hospitals, recreational centers, and 
general hospitals give us the greatest opportunities to 
use our practical training. There is also an opportunity 
to do preventive and remedial work in the educational 
systems throughout the country. 

School systems are beginning to recognize the need for 
corrective, remedial, and preventive work within the 
schools. The larger systems are inaugurating classes to 
take care of this problem and the movement will un- 
doubtedly spread, especially as people are beginning to 
see the need of intensive health programs in schools. 

Dr. Charles Leroy Lowman, in an article in the Janu- 
ary, 1941, issue of the JouRNAL or HEALTH AND Puys- 
ICAL EDUCATION, stated that from 50 to 75 per cent of 
all school children have static and postural faults. This 
definitely shows the need for qualified teachers of cor- 
rective exercise. 

“But,” you say, “is not our training sufficient to care 


(Continued on page 435) 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(Adopted May 2, 1941) 


Preamble 


During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the de- 


velopment of children have, from time to time, become a 


part of the programs of these institutions. Such provisions 
include: health education, physical education, and recreation, 
for both children and teachers. To bring about a greater 
unity of purpose and correlation of effort among those en- 
gaged in the various aspects of this broad program, the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is 
hereby formed and the following Constitution and By-Laws 
are adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article |. Name 


Section 1—The organization shall be called the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
—A Department of the National Education Association. 


Article Il. Aims 


Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health 
education, physical education, and recreation and are: 

a) To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 

b) To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 

c) To provide such means of promotion as will secure an 
adequate program. 


Article Ill. Professional Groups 


Section 1—The Association shall include professional 
groups organized by Districts, States, Nations, and Provinces 
upon the basis of geographical location, Sections and Affiliated 
Organizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions 
as follows: Health Education; Physical Education; and 
Recreation. 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1.—The Association shall consist of members and 
patrons as hereinafter provided. 
Article VI. Government 
Section 1.—The business of the Association shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Directors, and a Representative As- 
sembly, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 
Article Vil. Honor Awards 


Section 1—Honor Awards may be given for meritorious 
service as provided in the By-Laws. 
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Article VIII. Publications 


Section 1—The official publication shall be called the 
JourNAL oF HEALTH AND PuHysICAL EDUCATION, published 
and distributed as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2—The Association shall publish and distribute 
a Research Quarterly and such other materials as may be 
authorized by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided, 


Article 1X. Amendments 


Section 1—This Constitution may be amended at any 
meeting of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote 
as hereinafter provided. An affirmative vote equivalent to 
two-thirds of the total membership of the Representative 
Assembly shall be necessary for amendment. No mail vote 
shall be valid beyond thirty days after official notification. 
Amendments shall be published in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


BY-LAWS 
Article i. Membership 


Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be desig- 
nated as active, associate, professional, life, student, hon- 
orary, and patron. 

Section 2.—Active members shall consist of all persons 
professionally engaged in one or more of the various aspects 
of health education, physical education, and recreation. 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those persons not 
professionally engaged in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, but interested in the support of these 
programs. 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall be the 
same as active members except as defined in Section 10 of 
this article. ; 

Section 5.—Student members shall include: students at- 
tending professional and teacher-training institutions prepar- 
ing for health education, physical education, or recreation, 
and persons who have completed such training but who are 
not actively engaged in professional work. 

Section 6—Honorary members shall be persons outside 
the professions of health education, physical education, and 
recreation, elected to membership upon the basis of unusual 
interest and meritorious service in these or closely related 
fields. Candidates for honorary membership shall be nomi- 
nated by a member of the Representative Assembly at its 
regular annual meeting and for election must receive the 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of that body, secured 
through mail vote. Honorary members shall receive all pub- 
lications of the Association without charge. 

Section 7—Any person or organization may become a 
patron upon payment of $100.00 or more to the Association. 
Patrons shall receive all official publications without addi- 
tional charge. 

Section 8 —dActive, associate, professional, life, and stu- 
dent members shall be approved by the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer acting upon formal application of the candidate. 
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TION 


Section 9.—Only active, professional, life _members, and 
patrons who are professionally engaged in one or more as- 
pects of health education, physical education, and recreation 
shall have the right to hold office or to vote in the election 
of members for the Representative Assembly as hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 10.—The annual dues for active members shall be 
$2.50; associate members $2.50; professional members $5.00; 
and student members $1.50. The annual dues shall begin 
with the month and year designated by the candidate. The 
life membership may be obtained upon payment of a single 
fee of $80.00, or $10.00 per year for ten consecutive years. 
Active, associate, and student members shall receive the 
official JourNAL. Professional members, life members, and 
patrons shall receive all publications of the Association. The 
publications shall be sent only to members whose dues have 
been paid. 

Section 11.—Libraries and reading clubs may secure all 
official publications of the Association through the payment 
of $5.00 annually. 

Section 12.—Any person who fails to pay dues for one-half 
year, shall be automatically removed from the membership 
of the Association, but may be restored to full membership 
upon payment of the dues for the current year. During the 
period of suspension persons shall forfeit all rights and privi- 
leges of membership in the Association. 


Article Il. Representative Assembly 


Section 1—The Representative Assembly shall consist of 
the Board of Directors, District Presidents, one representa- 
tive from each Section and Affiliated Organization as herein- 
after provided, and one representative from each state, na- 
tion, or province association having twenty-five to one hun- 
dred active, professional, and life members in the National 
Association; two representatives from each state, nation, or 
province association having one-hundred one to three hun- 
dred active, professional, and life members in the National 
Association; three representatives from each state, nation, 
or province association having three-hundred one to five- 
hundred active, professional, and life members in the Na- 
tional Association; four representatives from each state, 
nation, or province association having five-hundred one to 
seven-hundred fifty active, professional, and life members 
in the National Association; five representatives from each 
state, nation, or province association having seven-hundred 
fifty one to one-thousand active, professional, and life mem- 
bers in the National Association; with one additional repre- 
sentative for each two-hundred fifty of such members above 
one-thousand; as provided in Section 2 of this article. State, 
nation, or province associations with less than twenty-five 
active, professional, or life members may petition the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer for representation on the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The representatives (men and women) 
shall have equal rights. Each representative, except repre- 
sentatives of Affiliated Organizations, shall have one vote. The 
Representative Assembly shall also include as non-voting 
members, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor. 

Section 2—Members of the Representative Assembly ex- 
cept certain members of the Board of Directors as herein- 
after provided and representatives from Sections and Affili- 
ated Organizations, shall be elected by their district, state, 
nation, or province associations according to district, state, 
nation, or province constitution and as provided in Article 
VII, Sections 5 and 6, of these By-Laws. Such members 
shall hold office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3—It shall be the duty of the Representative As- 
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sembly to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws; 
to elect the officers, except as provided in Article V, Section 2; 
to initiate such business as it deems desirable; and to exer- 
cise veto power over action taken by the Board of Directors 
upon three-fourths vote of those present at an official meeting, 
and other business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
a record of the proceedings of the Representative Assembly 
and shall make a report at each meeting and at the National 
Convention. He shall notify each state, nation, or province 
association at least thirty days before its annual meeting of 
the number of persons in that state, nation, or province 
association who are members of the National Association. 
This information is, to be used by the state, nation, or prov- 
ince association for determining the number of representa- 
tives to the Representative Assembly as provided in Section 
1 of this Article and in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5—An annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be held at the time and place of the National 
Convention. Special meetings may be called by the Presi- 
dent or by the written request of a majority of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall 
notify all members of the Representative Assembly at least 
thirty days prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the Representa- 
tive Assembly present in person or by proxy, shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business as provided in 
Section 3 of this Article, 

Section 7——Members of the Representative Assembly may 
vote by proxy providing the proxy is a member of the Na- 
tional Association. A proxy may cast votes for any repre- 
sentatives of Affiliated Organizations or Sections, and for such 
state or district association representatives in his district 
who so authorize him in writing. Such authorization shall 
be presented to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer before the 
meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the 
specific person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and it 
must be signed by the member for whom the proxy is desig- 
nated. Each member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order of preference. 
If a proxy is issued to more than one person, it thereby 
becomes automatically cancelled. 

Section 8—Members may attend all Representative As- 
sembly meetings without vote. By request of an Assembly 
member and upon unanimous consent of the Representative 
Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to address briefly the 
members of the Assembly. 


Article Ill. Board of Directors 


Section 1—The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the im- 
mediate Past-President, and one representative from each of 
the several districts. The district representatives shall serve 
for three years, two being elected each year.* It shall also 
include as a non-voting member, the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be represented by 
proxy as provided in Article II, Section 7. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to initiate and transact all business necessary for the con- 
duct of the Association except as provided in Article II, 
Section 3. 


* For the purpose of initiating the Reorganization Plan, two dis- 
trict representatives shall be elected for one year, two for two years, 
and two for three years, with two new district representatives to be 
elected annually thereafter. 
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Article IV. Officers 


Section 1—The officers shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the immediate Past- 
President, and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually 
by the Representative Assembly at the time of the regular 
annual meeting. The President-Elect shall automatically suc- 
ceed to the office of the President at the conclusion of the 
next annual meeting. 

Section 3—The President shall act as chairman of the 
Representative Assembly, Board of Directors, and Conven- 
tion Committee of the National Convention as hereinbefore 
and hereinafter provided. He shall appoint all members of 
committees, both standing and president’s, with the exception 
of the Nominating Committee as hereinafter provided. Mem- 
bers of standing committees shall be approved by the Board 
of Directors and membership on such committees shall be 
rotating three-year terms and two consecutive terms shall not 
be permitted. President’s committees shall be appointed for 
a term of one year. : 

Section 4.—The President-Elect shall act for the President 
in his absence, and in case of death or resignation of the 
President, the President-Elect shall succeed him for the 
unexpired term. 

Section 5——The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by and shall hold office subject to the vote of the 
Representative Assembly. The duties and remuneration of 
this office shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 
He shall be bonded for the sum of $5000 and the Assistant 
Secretary for $1000, the annual premiums to be paid by the 
Association. 

Section 6—The President shall appoint annually a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant who shall audit the books and ac- 
counts of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of 
said Accountant shall be presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors at the time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1—There shall be a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and 
one representative from each district of the National Associ- 
ation, appointed by the President of that district. These 
appointments shall be made not later than October 15. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shall publish the 
names of his committee in the December issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PHysIcaL Epucation. The membership 
at large may suggest nominations to the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee shall write 
to each member of the Representative Assembly on or before 
December 15, giving a list of the committee members and 
inviting suggestions for nominations to be sent to the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee or to the district repre- 
sentatives of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Assem- 
bly meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due 
consideration to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee cannot at- 
tend the annual meeting, the President shall appoint a sub- 
stitute to attend, to insure full represeniation from all dis- 
tricts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Commit- 
tee as to who the nominees shall be. The Committee shall 
first submit a slate of at least three names for the office of 
President-Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indi- 
cated for one person, otherwise the two persons with the 
highest number of votes shall again be voted upon. 
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Section 2.—-Vice-Presidents (Vice-President for Health Ed. 
ucation, Vice-President for Physical Education, and Vice. 
President for Recreation) are to be elected by chairmen and 
secretaries of the Sections and of Affiliated Organizations 
within the respective Divisions, subject to confirmation 
the Representative Assembly. Division Vice-Presidents are 
to be elected for a term of one year each. 


Article VI. District, State, Nation, and Province Associations 


Section 1—There shall be the following districts: Easter, 
Southern, Midwest, Central, Northwest, and Southwest. [t 
shall be the duty of the Representative Assembly to assign 
the different states to their respective districts. 

Section 2.—The provinces of Canada shall be considered 
upon the same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3—Each district is entitled to one page in each 
issue of the JoURNAL for news items and announcements per- 
taining to that district. 

Section 4.—Each district, state, nation, or province may 
form its own association, make its own constitution, elect its 
own officers, and manage its own affairs provided the Na- 
tional Constitution and By-Laws be not violated. 

Section 5—To be eligible for affiliation with the National 
Association, each district, state, nation, or province associa- 
tion must hold at least one meeting each year, reporting 
same to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association within thirty days after date of meeting. Each 
district shall submit a copy of its annual financial statement 
at this time. Each state, nation, or province association must 
have at least twenty-five members of the National Associa- 
tion to be affiliated with that body, as hereinafter provided 
unless it is admitted upon petition in accordance with Article 
II, Section 1, of these By-Laws. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation, a state, nation, or province association shall petition 
the Representative Assembly through the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer at least thirty days prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly. The petition shall include a copy of the 
state, nation, or province constitution, a list of the officers 
of the association, a copy of the minutes of the last regular 
meeting, a list of its members who are members of the 
National Association, and the names of the representative 
or representatives proposed for the Representative Assembly. 

Section 7.—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any district, state, nation, or province association by 
two-thirds majority mail vote of the entire membership of 
the Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond thirty days 
after date of official notification. A district, state, nation, or 
province association may be expelled for violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VII. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1—The term “organization” refers to the type of 
official service rendered by that body. The term “section” 
refers to major interests of persons who constitute that group. 

Section 2—The following Affiliated Organizations are in- 
cluded in the National Association: American Academy of 
Physical Education, American School Health Association, 
College Physical Education Association, Delta Psi Kappa, 
National Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women, National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education, Y.M.C.A. Physical Direc- 
tors’ Society of North America, and Y.W.C.A. Health Edu- 
cation Directors’ Society. 

Section 3—The following Sections are included in the 
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National Association: Administrative Directors, Camping, 
College Men’s Physical Education, Dance, Health Education 
Teacher Training, Health Instruction, Men’s Athletics, Men- 
tal Health, Nutrition, Private Schools, Public Schools, Rec- 
reation, Research, Safety, School Nurses, School Physicians, 
Teacher Training, Tests and Measurements, Therapeutics, 
and Women’s Athletics. 

(Note: The allocation of Affiliated Organizations and Sec- 
tions: under the three Divisions is to be determined by the 
Board of Directors at its next meeting.) 

Section 4.—Each Organization or Section shall have the 
right to fix the qualifications of its members. 

Section 5—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation 
with the National Association, each Section must present or 
sponsor a program in connection with the National Conven- 
tion. Each Affiliated Organization may present or sponsor a 
program in connection with the National Convention, and 
must in addition, have a minimum of twenty-five members 
who are members of the National Association. Members of 
the National Association may attend the programs and 
discussions of any Section. The Section shall hold an annual 
meeting at the annual convention for the purpose of electing 
officers and conducting such other business as it may deem 
necessary. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion an Organization or Section shall petition the Representa- 
tive Assembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at 
least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Assembly. 
The petition shall include the title, purpose, and officers of 
the Organization or Section, a copy of the minutes of its last 
regular meeting, a list of its members who are members of 
the National Association and the name of the representative 
proposed for the Representative Assembly, as provided in 
Section 8 of this article. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall send a copy of the petition to each member of the 
Representative Assembly at least ten days before the date 
of said meeting. 

Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any Organization or Section at a regularly authorized 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present. An 
Organization or Section may be expelled for violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8—Each Organization or Section shall elect one 
representative to the Representative Assembly at the time 
of its regular annual meeting. The representative must be a 
member of the National Association. An Affiliated Organiza- 
tion shall be eligible for representation only if this Organiza- 
tion has twenty-five members in the National Association. 
Officers and representatives of the Sections shall be elected 
only by those persons present who are members of the 
National Association, 


Article VIII. Conventions 


Section 1—A National Convention shall be held annually. 

Section 2.—The National Convention, except for the selec- 
tion of the convention city, shall be conducted by a Con- 
vention Committee composed of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association, the Executive Committee of the 
District, and one member of the National Association from 
the convention city, that person to be selected by the Board 
of Directors of the National Association. The President of 
the National Association shall serve as chairman of the 
Convention Committee. 

Section 3——The convention city shall be selected at least 
two years in advance by vote of the Board of Directors, and 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the District in 
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which the meeting is to be held. This list must be accom- 
panied by a written invitation from the accredited repre- 
sentative of the public schools of each of the cities proposed. 
The convention city shall be assigned to each of the several 
districts from time to time as financial and other conditions 
warrant. 

Section 4—A District Convention shall be considered as 
a part of the National Convention when the National Asso- 
ciation convenes in a city located within the boundaries of 
that District. 

Section 5.—The National Association and the District As- 
sociation shall share equally in whatever net receipts or 
deficits are acquired by the National Convention providing 
Section 2 of this article be not violated. 

Section 6—Members of the National Education Associa- 
tion may attend all National Conventions of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
upon payment of the Convention fee. Such persons may not 
participate in the affairs of nor hold office in the Association 
unless they be members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article IX. Publications 

Section 1.—The official magazine shall be called the Jour- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcaL Epucation. It shall be pub- 
lished by the National Association monthly, except in July 
and August, and be sent without charge to all members and 
patrons. 

Section 2—The National Association shall publish a Re- 
search Quarterly in March, May, October, and December of 
each year, and such other materials as may be authorized 
by the Board of Directors. The Research Quarterly and 
other materials provided for in this Section shall be sent to 


professional, life, and honorary members and patrons with- 


out additional charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 

Section 1—The National Association may honor individ- 
uals for meritorious service in health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, or in allied fields of science and educa- 
tion by electing such persons as “Fellow of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” 
or by conferring such other awards as may be approved 
by the Board of Directors. 


Article XI. ‘Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1—The Board of Directors shall decide at its 
regular annual meeting the amount of money required to 
conduct the business of the Association for the following 
year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from June 1 to 
May 31 inclusive. 

Section 3—The Board of Directors shall invest such sums 
as may accumulate as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be decided ac- 
cording to Roberts’ “Rules of Order.” 


Article XIII]. Amendments 


Section 1——These By-Laws may be changed at any meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. An 
affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total mem- 
bership of the Representative Assembly shall be necessary 
for change. No mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days 
after official notification. Amendments shall be published 
in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
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THE AMERICAN SPORTS LIBRARY 


An Important Announcement 


For upwards of forty years the American Sports Publishing Company has performed a valuable and 
tireless service in publishing the annual official guide and rule books of our sports together with issu. 
ing publications on how to play and enjoy sports and games. All these titles were in The Spalding 
Athletic Library. We have assumed this publishing activity and we will also handle the distribution and 


sale of the other books now in print. 


The official guide and rule books have been redesigned and restyled. The best features of the form. 
er guides have been retained and new, valuable features added. Each guide will be illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings, instructive diagrams and charts. In the case of the annual guides and 
rule books, the date of publication is given. Special trade prices apply to the annual guides. 


Of immediate interest is THE OFFICIAL NCAA FOOTBALL GUIDE and a brief description is 


given below. 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Official Rule and Guide Books 


THE OFFICIAL NCAA FOOTBALL 
GUIDE FOR 1941 
Edited by Walter R. Okeson 


Containing articles by A. A. Stagg, 
Dr. L. H. Baker, Dick Harlow, 
Eddie Dooley, Bo McMillan, Bill 
Stern, Jimmie Phelan, Bob Hall, 
John Da Grosa, Bill Bingham, Bob 
Zuppke, Dana Bible, etc., together 
with complete schedules and rec- 
ords of 520 colleges, reviews of last 
year’s intercollegiate football and 
THE OFFICIAL RULES, it is 
THE annual football publication of the year. 


FB41 414” x 614”, Laminated Paper, 306 Pages, 50c 


With THE OFFICIAL 


S$O41 The Official NCAA Soccer Guide Ready 
BB42_— The Official NCAA Basketball Guide 
September 25 
SW42 The Official NCAA Swimming Guide 
September 25 
1H42—s- The Official NCAA Ice Hockey Guide 
September 25 
WR42_ The Official NCAA Wrestling Guide 
September 25 
BO42 Official NCAA Boxing Guide 
September 25 
TF42 ~The Official NCAA Track and Field Guide 
January, 1942 
LC42_—s The Official NCAA Lacrosse Guide 


January, 1942 
List price 50 cents each 


THE UNITED STATES VOLLEY BALL 
ASSOCIATION 


VB42 The Official Volley Ball Guide for 1942, 
Edited by George J. Fisher, M.D. November 


THE NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S 
ATHLETICS 


of the American Association of Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation 


Official Sports Library for Women 


Containing official playing rules, articles on tech. 
niques, teaching, organization, large charts on rules 
or techniques (for Bulletin Boards), bibliographies, 
score books, and certain special features related to 
the sports covered in the respective books. A section 
in each guide presents information about the Nation. 
al Section on Women’s Athletics and available serv- 
ices it offers to teachers. Current editions will be sent 
unless otherwise specified. 


Publication 
Code Title Date 
WB42_ The Official Basketball Guide (1941-1942) 
Ready 
SV4l 


The Official Softball-Volley Ball Guide 


(1941) Ready 
FL41 The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
(1941) Ready 
BD45 The Official Badminton Guide (1940-45) 
Ready 
RS41 The Official Recreational Games & Sports 


Guide (1940-41) 
1841 The Official Individual Sports Guide 


Ready 


1940-41) Ready 
AQ42_ The Official Aquatics Guide (1941-42) Ready 
SS42._—_ The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide 


(1941-42) Ready 


Paper, 35 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents each 


SCORE BOOKS: Basketball, Badminton, Volley Ball, 
Field Hockey. Spiral bound, 35 cents each. 


A. 8. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Headquarters for Books on Sports 


67 WEST 44TH ST. 


NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN SPORTS LIBRARY 


The books described below were published in The Spalding Athletic Library and are the editions as last 


publi 


shed by The American Sports Publishing Company. The number in parentheses before the price of 


each book is the old catalogue number in The Spalding Athletic Library and is inserted for identification. 
Some of these volumes are recent, others have been standard for many years. We recommend them all to 
those who wish complete libraries on their favorite sports and activities. Unless otherwise indicated the 


books are paper bound. 


ert ALL GUIDE for 1941 

PALDING-REACH OFFICIAL BASEBALI DE for 

a Rae the high standard set by previous guides, this volume re- 
mains the outstanding authoritative chronicle of baseball. (322) 50 


cents 

wNi ROBLEMS OF BASEBALL Compiled by John CB. Foster. 
the problem method, the game, player substitutions, deliv- 
ery of ball to batter, balks, position of batter, fielding, batter out of 
order, fair and foul hits, batter and bat being hit, base on balls, failing 
to touch base, advancing on bases, force and non-force plays, inter- 
ference, ground rules and many others. This little book should be read 
by all players and coaches. (382) 50 cents 

HOW TO Organize a League, Manage a Team, Captain a Team, Coach 
a Team, Score a Game, Arrange Signals, Lay Out a League Diamond, 
Arrange a Baseball Schedule and all other essential details to the organ- 
ization of a baseball team. (483) 35 cents : 

HOW TO CATCH and HOW TO RUN BASES Compiled by John B. 
Foster. Catching: physical requisites, good throwing, behind the bat, 
use of the mitt, runners on bases, battery signs, finger-code, blocking 
runners, equipment. Base Running: running out hits, with runner on first 
base, sliding, runners on second and third base, faults of novice, delayed 
steal, ground rules. (496) 35 cents 

HOW TO PLAY THE INFIELD AND OUTFIELD by John B. Foster. 
A practical description of the position and playing methods of infield 
and outfield players. Combines instruction of play in connection with 
all positions emphasizing team work. (497) 35 cents 

HOW TO PITCH. Pitching art, value of control, pitcher’s stock in 
trade, what to pitch and when, pitcher as an all-around fielder, useful 
hints, important details, how to save the pitching arm, physique and 
condition. (479) 35 cents 

HOW TO PLAY BASEBALL Revised by John B. Foster. Fundamentals 
simply explained include pitching, catching, infield, outfield, batting, 
base running, delayed steal, squeeze play, throwing, use of signals, 
hitting. (420) 35 cents 

HOW TO BAT by John B. Foster. Value of a good batter, position at 
plate, gripping the bat, place hitting, bunting, sacrificing, watch good 
batters, selecting a bat, training, signals, team work, know the rules. 
(480) 35 cents 

HOW TO UMPIRE by Billy Evans. Single umpire system, double um- 
pire system, methods of conducting a ball game, offenses that merit 
punishment, fan and the umpire, plays that always create disputes, rules 
don’t cover freak possibilities, three similar plays, different rulings, the 
umpire — baseball’s greatest alibi. (481) 35 cents 


BOXING 
BOXING. Value of footwork, basic points in attack, elements of defense, 
“drop shift,” feinting, safety block, gauging distance, ethics, solar plexus 
punch, protect your stomach, inside right hook, shadow boxing, knock- 
out, chin punch, heart blow, “corkscrew,” “Corbett hook,” liver punch, 
parries, side stepping, diet, training. (225) 75 cents 


GAMES 
LAWN GAMES. Includes descriptions of and information on equip- 
ment, playing areas and rules of Archery, Basket Goal, Cricket, Clock- 
Golf, Croquet, Golf-Croquet, Hand Polo, Roque and Wicket-Polo, 
Tether Ball. (343) 50 cents 
OLF 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF by Bobby Jones. Taking up the game, how to 
stand, how to hold the club, making the swing, playing shorter shots, 
putting, playing out of trouble, running-up shot, pulling and slicing, 
playing in a wind, choosing clubs, golf lessons, golf don’ts, glossary. 
Illustrated with stills from the Warner Bros. short. (224) 75 cents 


HANDBALL 
HOW TO PLAY HANDBALL by C. J. O’Connell. History, construc- 
tion of court, how to score, equipment, referee, Four-Wall Soft Ball 
Handball, service, punch ball, hindering or blocking, playing rules, 
Single-Wall Handball, service, hook service, hindering or blocking, play- 
ground handball, rules. (426) 35 cents 


SOCCER 
HOW TO PLAY SOCCER by Douglas Stewart. How the game is 
played, qualifications, composition of a team, duties and functions of 
players, playing the game, duties of players, art of kicking, notes on 
laws, definition of names and terms. (439) 35 cents 


SWIMMING 
SWIMMING FOR WOMEN by L. De B. Handley. Swimming in phys- 
ical education, the most efficient swimming stroke, preliminary school- 
ing, home practice, American crawl, swimming on the back, breast 
stroke, competitive swimming, training for competition, advice, learn 
to float, lifesaving, fancy diving. (407) 35 cents 


TENNIS 
TENNIS SIMPLIFIED FOR EVERYBODY by Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
Why play tennis? Basic principles, developing accuracy, gripping the 
racquet, forehand and backhand, keep your eye on the ball, the service, 
the lob, the volley, other strokes, timing, cases and decisions, how to lay 
out a tennis court, glossary of technical terms. (254) 75 cents 
LESSONS IN TENNIS by George Agutter. In textbook form the author 
analyzes the stroke, grip, control of ball, swing, backhand, service, Eng- 
lish system and American system. Observations of the technique of great 
players is included. (252) 75 cents 
THE 34 COMMON TENNIS ERRORS AND THE REMEDIES by 
Charles LaRue. The author analyzes thirty-four common simple errors 
of tennis such as degree of speed, twist, clese placement, pressing, etc., 
and gives sound advice for their correction. (484) 35 cents 
TENNIS FOR THE JUNIOR, CLUB AND EXPERT PLAYER by 
“Bill” Tilden. Don’ts for beginners, road to success, equipment, sports- 
manship, time to start, anyone can become a tennis player, how do I 
start? How to hold a racquet, strokes, forehand drive, backhand drive, 
correct form, service, foot faults, volley, smash. (251) 75 cents 
STREAMLINE TENNIS by Mary K. Browne. In this beautifully illus- 
trated book, the former national champion describes the basic funda- 
mentals of winning tennis. She analyzes the techniques of other cham- 
pions and explains why certain methods are supericr over others. A 
section of the book is devoted to class instruction and she concludes her 
text with 101 questions and answers. Cloth (6” x 9”) $2.00 


TRACK AND FIELD 

MIDDLE DISTANCE AND RELAY RACING Edited by J. E. “Ted” 
Meredith. Middle Distance: 440, advantages of pole position, sugges- 
tions and training, 880, training and information, diet, Relay Racing: 
standard relay events, reserve power, fundamentals, team selection and 
allotment of position, pace, passing the baton, technicalities of sprint- 
ing, crouch start, Success in Relay Racing by Harry Hillman. (257) 
75 cents 

THE HIGH JUMP Edited by R. L. Templeton. Approach, take-off, 
analysis of action, general suggestions, competitive hints, general dis- 
cussion, “Western” Form by George Horine, High Jumping by Clinton 
Larson, High Jumping by Wesley Oler, Championship Competition by 
Harold M. Osborn, Acquire an Individual Form by Leroy T. Brown, 
Historical Note by M. F. Sweeney, Principles of Training by Elmer Q. 
Oliphant. (102) $1.00 

POLE VAULTING Edited by Henry F. Schulte. Modern pole vaulting, 
two types of pole vault form, physical requirements, jack-knife, stan- 
dard clearance, timing of pull-up and pushaway, important details, ques- 
tion of speed, simplicity of form, exercises, suggestions, general discus- 
sions, take-off and approach, problem in mechanics, pole vault runway 
and pit. (101) $1.00 


TUMBLING, STUNTS, PYRAMID BUILDING, 
EXERCISES, GYMNASTICS, JIU-JITSU 
TUMBLING FOR AMATEURS by James T. Gawthmey, M.D. Tum- 
bling exercises divided into Primary Tumbling, Advanced Tumbling, 
Combination Tumbling. A section on Ground Tumbling by Henry W. 

Worth is included. (456) 35 cents 

PYRAMID BUILDING by W. J. Cromie. In this practical book 88 
pyramids are carefully illustrated with excellent photographs. Pyramid 
building cultivates daring and balance and appeals to the imagination of 
boys and young men. (452) 35 cents 

285 HEALTH ANSWERS by Edward B. Warman. The author gives 
practical and sound advice on everyday health problems. Information on 
diet, exercise, physical condition, etc. (451) 35 cents 

TWENTY MINUTE EXERCISES by Edward B. Warman. A series of 
simple exercises designed for use by men who are past middle age. 
(499) 35 cents 

TEN MINUTE EXERCISES by Luther Gulick, M.D. Exercises divided 
into free work, chest weights, dumbbells, wands, and Indian clubs are 
carefully described and illustrated. (498) 35 cents 

JIU-JITSU by K. Koyama and A. Minami. Contains 35 basic instruc- 
tions with full page illustrations on the art of Jiu-Jitsu. Descriptions 
= in simple language and anyone can understand the text. (421) 
35 cents 

INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GYMNASTIC GAMES Compiled by A. M. 
Chesley. Divided into simple games for a large number, Tag Games, 
Racing Games, Games for a Few, Athletic Feats, Oat Bag Games, this 
standard manual provides a wealth of game material for the play leader 
and physical education teacher. (440) 35 cents 


WRESTLING 
FREE WRESTLING STYLE by W. Austin Bishop. A basic text which 
includes History, General Instructions, Learning to Wrestle, Funda- 
mental Positions, Positions of Advantage, Scoring a Fall, Escaping from 
a Defensive Position, Planning the Match, Conditioning. Copiously illus- 
trated with clear photos. (259) 75 cents 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
National Headquarters for Books on American Sports 


67 WEST 44TH ST. 


NEW YORK 
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Desirable Practices Athletics for 


Girls and Women 


An adaptation of ‘Standards in Ath. 
letics for Girls and Women’”’ presente 
by the National Section on Women 


Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


The following statement on “Desirable Practices in Athletics for 
Girls and Women” was prepared by the Special Committee on Stand- 
ards and members of the Legislative Board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

The purpose of the statement is to present a concisely worded set 
of procedures as a guide in the administration of athletics for girls and 
women. The formulation of desirable practices has been made possible 
through the interest and cooperation of a large group of individuals 
throughout the country who have contributed authoritative opinions 
relative to the problem. 

The statement in no way supersedes previous publications such 
as the monograph on “Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women” 
published by the National Section on Women’s Athletics; nor does it 
reject the excellently organized efforts of previous groups interested in 
promoting better organization and leadership of girls and women 
in athletics for in-school or out-school groups. 

It is hoped that the suggestions offered in the statement will be 
found practical in adaptation to a great variety of situations, groups, 
and localities, and that the statement as a whole will become a means 
of establishing acceptable policies for the conduct of athletics for girls 


and women. 


Marcaret M. Duncan, Chairman 
Special Committee on Standards 


E believe that, for the wel- 
fare of the girls and women 
who participate in sports, 


certain practices should be followed. 
We therefore present the following 
suggestions for your guidance in con- 
ducting athletic programs. 


Standards in athletic ac- 
tivities should be based 
upon the following guides: 

1. Athletic activities for girls and 
women should be taught, coached, 
and officiated by qualified women. 

2. Each girl who is physically able 
to do so should be given a chance to 
participate in a variety of activities, 
both team and individual, and an op- 
portunity to be a member of a team 
in those sports for which teams are 
organized. 

3. Recognition should be given to 
every opportunity to secure accept- 


Standards 
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able results in all situations in which 
competition is carried on. 

4. The results of competition 
should be judged in terms of benefits 
to the participants rather than by the 
winning of championships, or the 
athletic or commercial advantage to 
schools or organizations. 


Administrators, teachers 
or coaches, and players 
should be primarily concerned with 
the outcomes of the program. 

1. The administrator is directly 
responsible for: 

a) Selecting qualified women to 
direct the program. 

b) Providing facilities, equipment, 
and finances necessary to carry on 
the program. 

c) Providing equal use of facilities 
and equipment for boys and girls. 

d) Providing health safeguards. 


Leadership 


e) Guiding publicity to emphasize 
the educational and recreational yal. 
ues of the program. 

2. The teacher or coach is respon. 
sible for: 

a) Encouraging skillful play for 
full enjoyment of the game. 

b) Emphasizing the importance of 
trying to win fairly, rather thay 
“winning at any cost.” 

c) Establishing the attitude that 
defeat is not humiliating. 

d) Carrying out the practice and 
establishing the concept of treating 


the opposing team with courtesy. 


e) Emphasizing the importance of 
health and periodic examinations. 

3. The player is responsible for 
her own conduct as shown through: 

a) Intelligent health practices. 

b) Courtesy, fair play, and good 
sportsmanship. 

c) Quality of leadership within 
her own group. 

d) Emotional control in all game 
situations. 

e) Playing to the best of her abil- 
ity. 


Careful supervision of the 
eee health of all players must 
be provided. 

1. Require an examination by a 
qualified physician at the beginning 
of each year of participation. 

2. Require a written statement of 
approval for playing, by a qualified 
physician, following the serious ill 
ness of a player. 

3. Prevent those girls from play- 
ing who should not play during their 
menstrual periods, and remove from 
the game players who suffer injuries 
or show signs of fatigue or undue 
emotional strain. 

4. Make every effort to teach play- 
ers to relax during the game and in 
rest periods. 

5. Provide a healthful, safe, and 

(Continued on page 424) 
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“The girls are rather 
light on their feet 
—since they got 
shoes with PB F.*” 


Why Gym shoes should be shoes with BP. F.* 


‘‘Posture Foundation”’ is a pat- 
ented feature built into canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. It keeps the bones of 
the foot in natural position, helps 
develop good posture, improves 
staying power, and actually safeguards 
against flat feet. 

Orthopedic authorities and wide- 


awake physical training teachers 
heartily approve Posture Foundation 
—you owe it to your students to 
tell them about its many benefits. 
“Posture Foundation” comes only 
in these two brands of rubber-soled 
shoes—Hood or Goodrich. Special 
models for boys and girls. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. FOR BOYS. Special Bas- FOR GIRLS. Special Basket- 
Oxfords for gym, tennis _—_ketball and Gymnasium _ ball and Gymnasium Shoes. 
and general play. Shoes. 


Send 10¢ for Wall Chart, showing students the 
advantages of correct foot position and proper 
posture. Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., or B. F. Goodrich Footwear, 
270 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., ano B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 
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sanitary environment for the con- 
duct of athletic activities. 


1. Plan a limited 
season for each 
sport so that a 
varied program may be offered dur- 
ing the year. 

2. Offer more than one sport in 
each season whenever possible, and 


Sport Seasons and 
Practice Periods 


include individual, dual, and team 


sports and games. 

3. Conduct practices for each sport 
over a period of time sufficient to 
meet the demands of the particular 
sport before formal competition be- 
gins. 

a) Schedule not less than two 
practice periods a week of not more 
than one hour each day. 


b) Schedule practice periods dur- 


ing the daytime hours for girls of 
high school age. 

The type of competi- 
tion selected should be 
judged in terms of de- 
sirable outcomes, rather than by the 
method of organization. 

1. Intramural (intraschool). — 
Competition between teams made up 
within the school, recreational group, 
club, or organization. Team divisions 
should be formed from the natural 
units within the group, such as: 
classes, homerooms, sororities, dorm- 
itories, business girls, married women, 
and other units. 

2. Extramural (interschool, inter- 
club, interorganization) .— Competi- 
tion between teams representing 
schools, colleges, organizations, busi- 
ness groups, industrial teams, and 
adult groups. Several forms of ex- 
tramural competition which have 
proved successful are: 

a) Play Days.—A type of organi- 
zation particularly suited to girls of 
elementary and high school age. 
Teams made up of representatives 
from several groups are designated 
by names, colors, or other means, 
and play together in a variety of 
games and sports. Playday organiza- 
tion may be used with success with 
college or adult recreation groups. 

b) Sport Days.—A type of organ- 
ization particularly suited to colleges, 
recreation centers, industrial teams, 
and similar groups. One or more 
sports may be included in the pro- 
gram. There is usually more than 


Types of 
Competition 
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one team representing each organiza- 
tion participating in this form of 
competition. 

c) Telegraphic Meets.— Teams 
compete against each other by means 
of establishing records against time, 
or for score, while performing in their 
own locations. Such records are sent 
to a central committee for compari- 
son, and each team is then ranked 
according to recorded performance. 
Archery, pistol and rifle, swimming 
events, and bowling are activities 
adaptable to this type of competition. 


1. Select the members 
of all teams so that they 
play against those of ap- 
approximately the same ability and 
maturity. 

2. Arrange the schedule of games 
so that there will be no more than 
one highly competitive game a week 
for any one team or girl in any one 
sport. 

3. Allow no player to participate 
in more than one full-length game or 
match in a vigorous activity, or its 
equivalent, in one day of organized 
competition. 

4. Provide a program of competi- 
tion for girls that is separate from 
that arranged for boys (eliminating 
such events as double-header games), 
except in those activities in which 
boys and girls are encouraged to 
play together on mixed teams. 

5. Discourage any girl from prac- 
ticing with, or playing on a team 
for more than one group while com- 
peting in that sport during the same 
sport season. 

6. Promote social events in con- 
nection with playdays, sport days, 
and all other forms of competition. 

7. Have first-aid equipment and 
service available for immediate use 
during practices and games. 

8. Secure written parental permis- 
sion for girls of high school age to 
play on teams engaging in competi- 
tion of any type with other groups. 

9. Provide safe transportation. 

a) Use only bonded carriers or 
provide for individual insurance. 

b) Assign only the number of pas- 
sengers to a carrier or car that is al- 
lowed by legal capacity. 

c) Provide responsible chaperones 
for each carrier or car. 

10. Make financial provision for 


General 
Policies 


adequate medical supervision, g00d 
equipment, qualified women Officials 
and similar needs. 
11. Eliminate expensive awards, 
12. Educate _ players concerning 
appropriate sport costumes. 
13. Limit all extramural competi. 
tion to a small geographical area. 


Good publicity shoulg 
have as its aim the pro. 
motion of a better understanding on 
the part of the general public of the 
purposes, standards, and outcomes of 
the athletic program. 

1. Stress the whole program rather 
than one activity; give each activity 
desirable and interesting publicity 
during its season. 

2. Emphasize the achievement of 
the whole group rather than that of 
individuals. 

3. Emphasize the recreational val- 
ues of athletics rather than the 
winning of championships. 

4. Cooperate with news reporters 
by giving an interpreting news that 
will educate the public toward an ap- 
preciation of the most desirable type 
of program for girls in athletic ac- 
tivities. 


Publicity 


Educate spectators 
toward an apprecia- 
tion of the game and 


Education of 
Spectators 


its skills. 
1. Arrange pre-season demonstra- 
tion games. Explain fouls, current 
rule changes, and team plays. 
2. Use various forms of publicity 
to establish interest and an under- 
standing of the program. 
3. Encourage recognition of skill- 
ful play by members of either team. 


Special Committee on Standards 


Marian Marshall, University High 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 
Vera Gardiner, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 
Blanche Bogart, Y.W.C.A., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Violet C. Boynton, Advisory Men- 
ber, Ohio State University. 
Margaret M. Duncan, Chairman, 
University of Missouri. 


Contributing Members from Legis- 
lative Board of N.S.W.A. 


Grace Stafford 
Dorothy Tapley 
Withelmine Meissner 


Laurie Campbell 
Alice Schriver 
Irma Pelz 
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TION 


Two modern booklets to 


2 


1s a story 
version of the simple facts of menstruation—told in a way that 
young girls like to read. It’s bright and fun reading—yet scien- 
tifically accurate. The locale is a girls’ camp. There are many 


New! For Younger Girls—‘“‘Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp 


of menstrual education. 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED : 


What is menstruation ? 
How long does it last? — 
How active can | be ? 
Can | bathe ? 

Can I swim ? 


How do | know when 
to expect it ? 


illustrations of camp life. This booklet replaces “What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister”, in the Modess Program of 
Menstrual Education. Order as many of “Nancy’s Biggest Day 
at Camp” as you need so that each girl may have a copy to keep. 


The 
Periodic 
Cycle 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED : 
What is menstruation ? 
What is the periodic cycle ? 
What do these words mean.. 
puberty, menopause, etc. ? 


Are sports taboo during the 
period ? 


Can | go dancing ? 
How can I keep dainty ? 
Can | wash my hair ? 


New! For Girls of High School Age— This new and completely revised 
edition of “The Periodic Cycle” explains menstruation in a more 
adult and scientifically detailed manner. Yet it is written very 


FREE — Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! To 
complete your program of menstrual education, Modess 
has also prepared a set of anatomy charts and a teach- 
ing outline. Teachers who use “The Periodic Cycle” 
in their classrooms will find the charts most helpful. 
The Teaching Outline was prepared and written by 
a teacher. It explains how to use these teaching aids 
most effectively. 
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simply. Teachers, doctors, nurses, and camp directors praise this 
new booklet highly. Send to Modess for a big enough supply so 
that each of your girls may have her own copy. 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-5 Milltown, New Jersey. 
For students: Please send me ...... copies of the new 
edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” ...... copies of ““Nancy’s 
Biggest Day at Camp.” 

For teachers: ( ) Please send me also the set of Menstrual 
Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the charts is limited to 
teachers who use “The Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Membership Campaign 

The Executive Secretary is working directly with the six Dis- 
trict Presidents on a special membership drive to be organized by 
the State Associations. It has been suggested that the Local, State, 
and National Associations join hands in a concerted effort to 
secure new members during the months of September, October, 
and November. 

Wherever possible, the “All-Inclusive Membership Plan” will 
be used. This plan was adopted by Legislative Council action at 


the Atlantic City convention as the result of votes by represents. 
tives from the state and district associations. The plan is optional 
but it is hoped that every eligible worker in the field wil] join 
his local, state, and district-national association. 


In addition to a letter containing suggestions on Organization 
and procedure, the following materials have been sent to the 
District Presidents, with copies to the Presidents of the State 
Associations, the State Directors, and the Board of Directors of 
the National Association: 


OFFICIAL MEMBERSHIP CoUNT—JUNE, 1941 


MEMBERSHIP By STATES, 1935-1941 


Student Grand Assembly 

State Life $5.00 $2.00 Total Active Prof. Quart. Total Members 
Alabama 17 72 89 29 4 122 1 
Arizona 6 24 30 1 1 32 1 
Arkansas 2 31 33 2 1 3 39 1 
California 3 167 410 580 87 19 20 706 4 
Colorado 21 62 83 1 1 2 87 1 
Conn. 1 26 110 137 21 2 1 161 2 
Delaware 3 30 33 1 34 1 
District 2 19 115 136 7 13 156 2 
Florida 10 44 54 34 1 89 1 
Georgia 8 61 69 3 3 7 #1 
Idaho 5 20 25 15 2 42 1 
Tilinois 5 113 465 583 107 11 8 709 4 
Indiana 2 49 M700 223 19 2 4 246 2 
Iowa 1 33 106 140 9 5 5 159 2 
Kansas 35 105 140 11 1 7 159 2 
Kentucky 17 96 $113 6 2 3 124 2 
Louisiana 23 83 106 14 1 4 125 2 
Maine 10 36 46 2 1 49 1 
Maryland 19 76 95 14 2 111 1 
Mass. 2 68 185 255 261 7 8 531 2 
Michigan 3 39 186 228 28 1 27 264 2 
Minn. 1 45 169 215 13 2 6 236 2 
Miss. 8 35 43 9 1 Z 55 1 
Missouri 46 141 187 8 1 4 200 Z 
Montana 7 22 29 Z 31 1 
Nebraska 1 7 40 48 2 3 4 56 1 
Nevada 3 22 25 5 30 1 
N.H. 6 16 22 11 33 1 
N.J 1 45 338 384 10 5 399 3 
N.M 6 23 29 4 Z 34 1 
N.Y 5 205 818 1,028 108 26 14 1,176 6 
N.C 1 19 70 90 20 1 111 1 
N.D 7 71 78 1 3 82 1 
Ohio 2 82 294 378 46 6 12 442 3 
Oklahoma 6 61 67 5 3 2 77 a 
Oregon 2 25 81 108 3 34 145 2 
Penn 3 90 500 593 40 4 8 645 4 
1 6 28 35 1 38 
S.C 3 54 57 1 1 59 1 
S.D 6 33 39 Z 41 1 
Tennessee 10 50 60 1 1 63 1 
Texas 57 220 0|— 277 21 9 11 318 2 
Utah 1 10 56 67 3 70 1 
Vermont 4 16 20 1 21 1 
Virginia 26 72 98 5 3 106 1 
Washington 28 82 110 5 5 120 2 
W. Va. 14 174 188 18 2 3 211 2 
Wisconsin 37. 131 18 2 5 193 2 
Wyoming 4 11 15 4 19 1 
Alaska 2 2 1 3 
Canal Zone t 2 3 3 
Hawaii 4 24 25 
Philippines 2 9 11 11 
Porto Rico 3 4 7 7 
Foreign 1 StS #77 33 1 10 221 
Totals 38 1,563 6,278 7,879 1,063 120 239 9,301 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 = 194 


Alabama 89 111 141 149 154 
Arizona 21 23 37 35 39 
Arkansas 17 21 25 30 39 
California 356 407 464 553 829 
Colorado 61 65 175 72 102 
Connecticut 77 132 128 117 151 
Delaware 11 15 15 24 26 
District 49 62 79 63 134 
Florida 34 28 45 69 
Georgia 45 64 62 161 
Idaho a 1l 19 19 
Illinois 482 569 495 1,022 
Indiana 237 236 223 257 
Iowa 152 155 145 167 
Kansas 113 145 128 128 
Kentucky 55 59 72 76 
Louisiana 26 71 84 108 
Maine 32 30 29 Si 
Maryland 42 56 54 69 
Massachusetts 278 261 249 242 
Michigan 221 386 297 307 
Minnesota 151 145 155 232 
Mississippi 20 26 33 37 
Missouri 135 273 189 186 


Montana 19 23 29 24 


Nebraska 121 91 80 63 
Nevada 2 6 7 16 
New Hampshire 21 24 29 27 
New Jersey 263 318 329 397 
New Mexico 9 16 15 16 
New York 808 1,030 1,397 1,030 
North Carolina 58 66 76 90 
North Dakota 31 27 35 38 


Ohio 447 454 517 473 
Oklahoma 37 60 114 120 
Oregon 44 62 88 104 


Pennsylvania 826 772 623 581 
Rhode Island 27 22 35 29 


South Carolina 32 22 31 44 
South Dakota 28 27 29 32 


Tennessee 44 92 70 90 
Texas 184 205 369 284 
Utah 32 37 44 65 
Vermont 11 14 20 18 
Virginia 59 65 84 92 
Washington 76 101 139 118 
West Virginia 89 102 76 88 
Wisconsin 215 197 171 236 
Wyoming 11 17 15 12 
Foreign & U.S. 


Possessions 274 300 327 314 


Totals 6,479 7,501 8,092 8,555 8,393 10,231 
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1. The types of membership provided for in the Constitution 
By-Laws. 

is The official membership count taken in June, 1941. 

3. A comparative membership count by states from 1935-1941. 

4. Suggestions relating to the “All-Inclusive Membership Plan.” 

5. A statement concerning the organization and objectives of 
the National Association. . 

6. A Reprint of an Article by C. H. McCloy on “Do You 
Belong to Your National Association ?” 

7, A poster for bulletin boards, “It Can Happen Here—Be 
Professional.” 

The June, 1941, membership count and the comparative mem- 
bership counts from 1935-1941 are reproduced here. 

N. P. NELSON 


Executive Secretary 
* * * 


Some New Bulletins 


The Twenty-Sixth National Recreation Congress will be held 
in Baltimore, Maryland, September 29 to October 3, with dis- 
cussions centering on the theme, “The America We Defend.” 

The National Recreation Association, which sponsors the Con- 
gress, has published a 40-page booklet giving the topics for group 
discussion. These topics have been planned because of the great 
interest that has been shown in them in inquiries sent to the 
Consultation Bureau of the N.R.A., in discussions at various dis- 
trict conferences, and in numerous other ways. 

Some interest has been expressed in quantity orders of this 
booklet for group work, and to supply this demand the National 
Recreation Association will distribute copies according to this 
scale: 10 copies, $.75; 25 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $5.00. They 
may be obtained from the Association at 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

The U.S. Office of Education has published a very attractive 
pamphlet in magazine format entitled “Democracy in the Sum- 
mer Camp.” Prepared by Bernard S. Mason in cooperation with 
the Office of Education, it is known as Pamphlet No. 23 in the 
Education and National Defense Series and may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents for 15c. 


* * * 


The “Adventures of Annabelle” is a whimsical booklet giving 
a discourse between one Horace and his car, Annabelle. Annie 
starts to speak one night and before she yields to the more usual 
taciturnity of automobiles she has coached Horace in all the fine 
points of night driving. The seven safety rules she advises are: 
. Slow down after dark. 

. Use the passing beam when meeting other cars. 
. Watch out for pedestrians. 

. Adjust and repair headlights periodically. 

. Keep headlights and windshield clean. 

. Don’t drive when you’re drowsy. 

. Stop well off the road at night. 

With its clever appeal and suitable illustrations, this booklet 
should be put to good use in safety education work. Single copies 
will be sent free on request to the publishers, the Highway Edu- 
cation Board, Pan American Building, Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


The attention of members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. is called to 
several features in this issue of the JourNAL that need their care- 
ful attention. Two longer features are the open letter by Presi- 
dent Anne S. Duggan and the text of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. Then on the editorial pages you will find a statement 
by Dr. J. F. Williams on the important legislative program of 
the Association. The fourth matter, which you probably have 
just read, is the statement about the membership drive on these 
pages by Executive-Secretary N. P. Neilson. 

* * 

Don’t forget to make out your dues checks for $2.50 from 

now on. The fee for Active Membership was set at this amount 


by action of the Legislative Council at the last convention in 
Atlantic City. 
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HY G E A E 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Each issue of HYGEIA brings you a wide range 
of timely health topics prepared by prominent 
doctors, educators, nurses, dentists, dietitians, and 
a special section devoted exclusively to child- 
training and the school. HYGEIA articles are 
weil illustrated and are written in non-technical 
language readily grasped by students in all grades. 


Teachers, in HYGEIA you'll find an inexhaustible 

supply of source material for: 

@ Term papers @ Written and oral 

@ Scrap books topics 

@ Reference work @ Health projects 

@ Drawing, poster- @ Correlative reading 
making @ Book Reports 


HYGEIA IS AUTHENTIC 


When you read an article in this splendid maga- 
zine, you know you have the RIGHT information. 
For HYGEIA is the collective voice of more than 
119,000 physicians who compose the American 
Medical Association. Depend on HYGEIA for the 
FACTS about health! 


Special Short-Term Offer 
ISSUES I 
FOR ONLY 
(Regular rate is 25¢ a single copy) 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
I'll take advantage of your special 6 months for $1.00 offer to 


teachers. So send me the next six consecutive issues. |! enclose 
one dollar. 
JHPE-1 
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"FOR SOFT 


PRINGIER GYM MATS . . | 


OZITE 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


LOOK FOR THIS. «It’s the filler that counts in gym mats 
OZITE LABEL ..and that’s why coaches everywhere 
This OZITElablesewn specify fillers of Genuine All-Hair 
on the cover of gym zitE wherever they buy or recon- 
mats protects you 
against substitution... dition gym mats. They know OzITE 
assures you that the is ALL HAIR. ... stays thick, soft and 
All- springy for years of toughest wear... 
siam Mat Felt. an be used again when covers wear 
out, for real economy! 
OZITE is safer...felted without needles by oziTE Platen 
Process...no chance of injury from broken points or metal 
bits. OZITE is heavier and denser than ordinary fillers... 
laminated construction assures a flat bumpless lie! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


_ * WRITE FOR THE NAMES OF CONCERNS WHO CAN SUPPLY 
as YOU WITH OZITE-FILLED MATS. 
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Pole-Goal | 


BY 
RAWLINGS 


A popular activity for your fall 
program .. . Ideal for indoor or 
outdoor group play or for practice 
with basketball. Available in two 
models ~ 


No. PG1 No. PG2 No. PG1 
For outdoor or For outdoor Pole- 
indoor play. use only. Goal 


See catalog for complete descriptions 
and prices. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
RAWLINGS 
FALL CATALOG 


Covers complete equip- 
ment for school, play- 
ground, and community 
sports. 


Send for your copy 


RAWLINGS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Insist ona Filler of 


“How We Do It” 


Tenihandball : 


. pexaggmage a way to get satisfactory results from a tennis Class 
on a rainy day, I devised this combination of tennis and 
handball, which seemed to “take” well. 

The girls had all learned forehand and backhand to a Certain 
degree, but needed to learn to move and be alert. They also wer 
able to stroke and return balls which they themselves had hit 
against the backboard. This game made them learn to judge the 
speed of a ball hit by another, the angle at which it would strike 
the board, the kind of a bounce to expect, and the stroke to ug 
—whether back or forehand. 

With one backboard, a class of sixteen can be handled easily, 
Choosing two teams of six each, the girls number off from one 
to six, plus two substitutes who wait on the sidelines. The other 
groups await their turn on the backboard by practicing their 
service elsewhere. 

Each girl has one ball. A decision is made as to the bound. 
aries and as to what will constitute a fair ball. The whole back- 
board is used as in backboard tennis. 

All the girls except No. 1 wait outside the boundaries. No. 1 
starts the game with a forehand stroke to the backboard and 
No. 2 rushes in and returns the ball to the backboard, forehand 
or backhand, then No. 3 does likewise and so on until all six 
have played in order, after which if the ball is in play No, 1 
returns it to the backboard and the game continues. 

Some girls get great joy in calling out their number as they 
hit and especially as they make a hard drive. 

Several things may happen. Suppose No. 2 returned it, but it 
hit the floor out of bounds. In this case, one point is counted 
against her and she starts the game with a well placed forehand 
drive, using the ball she holds in her hand. There is no time to 
retrieve balls. 

No. 3 may fail to return the ball. In that case, No. 3 too 
has a point chalked up against her and she starts the game again. 
No delay should be allowed when these errors occur, but the 
points against each girl are well recorded in memory. 

When any girl gets three points against her, she goes to the 
sidelines and one of the substitutes rushes in and takes her num- 
ber and her place in the game. After a period of time previously 
decided upon, the teams change. Naturally there is a desire to 
stay in the game the longest, and the bombardment of balls com- 
ing from all angles, at varying distances, and varying degrees 
of speed is good practice for the court play later on. 

Myrta STOVER 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio 


Mixed Sports at Tulare 


W ITH the full cooperation of both physical education depart- 
ments, it was decided at Tulare Union High School to carry 
on a mixed sports program for all students one day each week. 
Baseball, volleyball, badminton, tennis, and table tennis were in- 
cluded in the activities offered. Students were allowed to choose 
the sport they were to play for an entire semester. At the be- 
ginning of the second term each student chose a new sport, play- 
ing a group sport if he played an individual sport the previous 
semester, and vice versa, wherever possible. 

At the end of each semester the winning teams were deter- 
mined and a mixed playday was held. Plans for this were made 
and executed by the Golden T boys and the Star girls, both 
honorary organizations. A luncheon followed the play period, 
and social dancing completed the day’s program. Wooden plaques 
made at school were awarded to winning teams. The only ex- 
pense, $2.54, was for decorations. All who attended were very 
enthusiastic, and urged the teachers to sponsor another mixed 
playday the following Saturday (which we didn’t do). 

The second playday was held at night in conjunction with 
the annual Open House, thereby “killing two birds with one 
stone.” It met with everyone’s approval. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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It is felt that mixed sports have a very important place in a 
well-rounded physical education program. Both boys and girls 
looked forward to that day each week, and were genuinely sorry 
when, during the last weeks of school, it was necessary to elimi- 


nate mixed sports day in order to complete other phases of the 


3 
— th the possibility of an added teacher in the TH E G I RLS 


IS class department, we plan to include instruction in social dancing 


is as one of the activities in our mixed program. It is probably Qa U 7 ST i Oo N S 
* the most important of all in our particular situation as there is 


a large number of boys who do not dance and are anxious to 


Certain 
ey ale also plan to hold a mixed sports playday with other high 
ge the schools in the country next year. Our students are looking for- 
- Strike ward to this event and we expect great things. The mixed sports 
to use program has established itself as an important part of our whole 
physical education program and we feel that urging boys and 
easily girls to play together will help a great deal in their social adjust- 
m one ment and create mutual interests. 
other It is essential that full cooperation exists between both physical 


+ thei education departments and that an equal sharing of responsibili- 
fie ties be arranged in order to carry on such a program. Without 
these features it would be impossible. 


re THELMA ELLIOTT 
Rusy SANBORN 
No. 1 Tulare Union High School, California 
d and A School Circus 
mp AST year at the close of an annual physical education demon- 
7 ae stration for the P.T.A. club, I was asked whether we would 
“4 put on a program for a money making scheme for the club this 
5 the year. I agreed to do so, but when planning for this program I 
y realized a “show” would have to be different from a demonstra- 
but it tion. Wishing to use the talent of the department I decided to 
ted unify the whole and hit upon the scheme of doing so in an 
aa P d indoor circus. We cleared over a hundred dollars and felt that 
it was a success in every way. In the hope that it might be of 
wae: some benefit to others, I shall try to outline the project below. SEND F OR FREE 
3 too The program was as follows: \ 
Entry Pyramid Act SAMPLES AND MANUALS 
it. the Girls’ Tumbling Clown Act 
Ring Work Elephant Act 
othe Pony Act Swinging Ladders—Special WITH CHARTS 
Ropes and Stall Bars Statuettes 
Tumbling Flag Drill Progressive education requires a knowl- 
ne Wild Animal and Seal Act Rope Skipping and Ball edge of the Tampax method of modern sanitary 
Walking Noe rs for women. The Tampax Manual for 
= ‘ . " eachers is an absorbing treatise on the subject of 
egrees We were very fortunate in being able to borrow costumes 


menstruation, dealing historically as well as sci- 
entifically, with illuminating charts. Check on the 
coupon allow the number of manuals you want 
sent free. 


Also check below the number of free samples of 
Tampax required, as well as Question-and-Answer 


from our local recreation department, saving a lot of work and 
expense for us. Our own school band furnished the music for 
hio the show. The P.T.A. mothers took charge of the side shows 
and concessions in the main building and the gymnasium was 
used for the circus proper. Bleachers were placed on the stage 


epart- and in one half of the gym, using the other half of the gym for ; i 
carry the circus proper. There were over six hundred paid admissions, 
week, “— crowded the available space. 7 , ‘ folders are invaluable to a teacher as a delicate 
re in- er two hundred persons participated in the various acts. way to impart information about the small size of 
hoose The grand entry included all who were in the circus except those Tan a rd sheochoncr, ies Comeonionrs. ies deine 
e be- in the statuettes. The girls’ tumbling included a regular tumbling pa d Thane 
play- routine followed by a special of each of the sixteen actors. They Can ta 
vious wore shorts and brassieres of pink and blue and included mem- iarize yourself with the Tampax internal method of 
bers of the regular tumbling club of the school. The better pupils protection, now so widely accepted in the leading 
Jeter- were chosen for the ring work and these also had a routine women’s colleges. Check and send coupon today. 
made followed by special acts. The ponies did the usual stunts like 
both dancing, marching, etc. In all these acts the pupils participating 
eriod, did much toward developing the act. Six boys did rope work a a ee U SE COUPON BELOW 
aques and a like number of girls were on the stall bars. These acts TAMPA facessossed, Mew Gemeente 06.5. JH-91-J 
y ex- were going on at the same time. Please send me the following quantities of material : 
very The boys’ tumbling followed the same procedure as the girls’. ( ) Teacher’s Manuals 
nixed The wild animal act was directed by one of the girls. The seal ( ) Samples 
act was performed by third-grade pupils and was one of the best ( ) Student's Question & Answer Folders 
with received acts. Ball walking in the center ring and skipping on NAME 
one each side were presented for the first time at our building and ADDRESS. 
were well received. Twelve girls and a like number of boys built CITY STATE 
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ATHLETIC 
CLOTHES 
jor GIRLS 


—E B.MYERS €O LOS ANGELES 


THE “ALL-PURPOSE” WINNER 


(Patent Pending) 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN THAT GIVES NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS TO FEMININE ATHLETICS 


Shirred lastex waistline 
Inner elastic leg cuff 
Free-action sleeves 

Special snap fasteners 
Sandeze Crinkled Sailcloth 


At last . . . a gym suit that’s smartly styled for greater 
comfort and versatility . . . an instant hit for dancing classes 
and all kinds of sport, indoor and out! More and more 
schools and colleges are adopting this WINNER as regula- 
tion. The exclusive Sailcloth fabric never looks mussed be- 
cause it’s permanently crinkled . . . washes beautifully ... 
needs no ironing . . . wears exceptionally well. Order Green, 
Yellow, Navy, Gold, Wine, Rust, Turquoise or light Blue. 
Retails at $2.95 or under. Visor under $1. Write for in- 
formation about other WINNER styles, colors and prices. 


@ ACT PROMPTLY —Due to existing conditions we can 


guarantee the above prices only until October 1, 1941. Write 
for samples and more details today! 


MYERS 


511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 
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pyramids of fours, eights, and twelves and a finale 
twenty-four participants. This act was the result of the Pyramig 
Club work, one of our regular physical education clubs. 

The clown act consisted of more than twenty stunts, such a 
rolling inside a tire, balancing a glass of water while stangj 
then lying down and getting up again with the water on the 
forehead all the time. Such an event gives an opportunity to Use 
any special individual ability along this line. Six elephants Under 
the direction of a boy trainer followed. The elephants Consisted 
of a frame covered with gray papier maché, animated by two boys, 
The climax of their act came when the back quarters went in one 
direction and the front quarters in the opposite. 

The swinging ladders were on each side of a special tum 
act which two sisters put on. The statuettes performed on tyg 
sides of the main ring. These twelve girls were dressed in tights 
and brassieres and covered completely with gilt, making a beaytj. 
ful spectacle in their various poses. Lights were turned out be. 
tween each two poses. Poses chosen were of various types and 
were concluded with a patriotic one which was well received, 

The final act was a flag drill with sixteen girls in patriotic 
costumes, each carrying a flag. As a finale one of the girls sang 
“God Bless America” and the entire audience joined in the chory, 
Various departments cooperated in producing the circus. The 
Art Department made some very clever posters; the Manual 
Training Department helped, and the Newswriting Club put out 
special edition of the school paper with some excellent cartoons, 

Altogether we feel that it was a very worth while effort and 
we would recommend it as a good way to raise money for any 
organization. If anyone should desire any further information, 
I should be glad to answer any questions that might be raised, 

TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Director of Physical Education 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


The Junior High School Orientation Party 
|X order to make the first day of junior high school in September 
one of great anticipation for new in-coming pupils, two of the 
junior high schools in Duluth have made a practice of inviting 
the sixth grades of their contributing elementary schools to an 
orientation party sometime during May. 

The boys and girls in the sixth grades of about twenty schools 
plan and prepare for the event long before it is due. As a part 
of this preparation, they all learn several figures of the Grand 
March, together with other dances such as “Turn the Glasses 
Over,” “Jennie Crack Corn,” “Circassian Circle,” “The Racquet,” 
and “Cowboy Schottische”—all of which were included in this 
year’s programs. 

On the day of the party, children, teachers, and principals 
from outlying districts are brought to the junior high school in 
school busses. There the group usually assembles in the audi- 
torium where the president of the junior high school Student 
Council greets them. The rules and regulations of the school are 
discussed, and the sixth-grade children are given a handbook. 

The school chorus and band have their part in making the 
welcome a gay one. At one party last year, the band director 
taught the visiting group of 300 in-coming seventh graders the 
junior high school song. 

From the auditorium, junior high school monitors guide 
small groups of sixth graders on an inspection tour of the build- 
ing and upon completion of the tour turn them over to the 
master of ceremonies in the gymnasium. 

In the gymnasium, the fun continues with the Grand March. 
No difficulties arise for everyone knows what to do. Other 
familiar dance numbers follow. Occasionally individual schools 
will put on special numbers—ones that the others don’t know. 

A program like this begins about 1:15 p.m., and by 3:30 P.M. 
the building is cleared. We hope and believe that programs of 
this kind will help to bridge the gap from the elementary school 
to the junior high school and will make the first day in a new 
situation the following September one of great anticipation. 

FLORENCE OWENS 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


PPORTUNITIES for various classes of physiotherapists in 

government service have been announced by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Four times a year, approximately fifteen stu- 
dents are to be enrolled as Student Physiotherapy Aides at the 
Army Medical Center in Washington, 
D.C. An examination for these student 
jobs was announced this summer by 
the Commission. The pay is $420 a 
year, less deductions for subsistence and 
quarters. 

Announced with this was an exam- 
ination for Apprentice Physiotherapy 
Aides at $1,440 a year in the Army 
Hospitals throughout the United States 
and its territories. Applications for both 
these positions will be accepted until 
further notice. 

The student aides take a six-month 
training course and then are assigned 
to Army Hospitals as apprentices for 
another six months. If the training is 
successfully completed, they will have 
the opportunity to take a promotional 
test for appointments as Physiotherapy 
Aides at $1,800 a year. 

To qualify for appointment as stu- 
dent aides, applicants must have com- 
pleted a four-year course in physical 
education in an accredited school. Some 
variations are made from this rule and 
complete information and application 
forms may be obtained from any first- 
or second-class post office or from the 
Civil Service Commission in Washing- 
ton. 


* * * 


HOTOGRAPHS and How to Use 

Them is a new bulletin of the Social 
Work Publicity Council that will be a 
welcome aid to directors and teachers 
who want to use illustrations in public 
relations work or wherever interpreta- 
tion of programs is a problem. Copies 
may be purchased from the Council at 
130 East 22nd St., New York City, 


for $1.00. 
* * x 


§ PEAKING of interpreting programs, 

a great many departments fall down 
on the job when it comes to telling the 
cash customers, the public, all about it. 
A good chance to do this is offered by 
the twenty-first annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 
9-15. With the theme of “Education 
for a Strong America,” a rare oppor- 
tunity is presented to health and phys- 
ical education departments to show the 
community how important their work 
is in developing and maintaining an 
America that is strong both physically 
and mentally. A great deal of infor- 
mation about the Week—posters, leaf- 
lets, and many ideas—is available from 
the National Education Association, 
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Voit Rubber-Covered Sports Equipment includes Enduro, Regulation, and All-Rubber 
Athletic Balls, inflated Playground Balls, Soft Balls, Tennis Balls and other items. 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Something to tell 
school administrators about is the minute and a half film trailer 
about schools, featuring the voice of Lowell Thomas, which may 
be obtained for showing in motion picture theaters in your com- 
munity in connection with American Education Week. 
A VALUABLE rating profile for teachers and student teachers 
of physical education has been published by Margaret C. 
Brown, President of Panzer College, East Orange, N.J. 
* * * 
Most physical educators are familiar with the “Junglegym” 
playground structure, and those who have use for a similar 
piece of apparatus adapted°to indoor use will be glad to know 
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Bra furnished 

in high neck, 

square or V neck; 
either sleeveless, short 

or long sleeves. With 
trunks. 


Complete folder of Costumes for 
the Modern Dance showing leo- 
tards and skirts with samples of 
materials and large variety of col- 
ors sent upon request. 


All colors guaranteed fast 
as to sun, laundry or per- 
spiration. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Est. 1912 
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that such a unit, made of hard wood instead of the usygj 
is now being manufactured by the J. E. Porter Corp. The Woodey 
unit can be used outdoors too, as it is portable. 

* * * 


E. KOCH will start work at Boston Universi: 
Sargent College of Physical Education on September 30, Se 

will be Assistant Professor of Physical Education and wil] ; 

in modern dance. Miss Koch will leave the University of Ter 

nessee in taking up her new work. : 


* * * 


Coen HINMAN, a past president of the AAHPER 

began his duties on September 1 as Director of Health and 
Physical Education in the Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools, Mr 
Hinman was formerly the Director in Kansas City. 


* * * 

T HE Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. has made a concrete COn- 

tribution to physical education in a new booklet on “Physical 
Training—Practical Suggestions for the Instructor,” written py 
Charles E. Miller of the University of Nebraska. The material 
included covers a fine selection of tumbling stunts and exercisg 
on the apparatus for elementary, intermediate, and advanced stu. 
dents of all ages. The book is illustrated with stick figures, 


A Philosophy of Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 409) 

ing their senior year in one of the practice-teaching cep. 
ters. In addition to these periods and where the scheduk 
of the student permits, they have charge of physical edv- 
cation in the elementary schools of the local borough and 
in two rural elementary schools. On the basis of this ob- 
servation and participation, the students are ready to en- 
ter into their regular practice teaching in the senior 
year. Plans are under way to utilize the local play- 
grounds and one community center for additional labora- 
tory experience which our graduates report would have 
been quite helpful to them in their present positions. 

5. Placement of the Graduate in a Position for Which 
He Is Adequately Prepared and in Which He Will Be 
Effective and Happy.—Positions which are available to 
graduates from institutions engaged in the professional 
training in health, physical education, and recreation vary 
greatly in type. Recognizing this fact, it should be pos- 
sible for the student to specialize during his junior ot 
senior year in the field of his major interest. Earlier than 
the upper division of college work appears to be unde- 
sirable inasmuch as many students are unable to decide 
upon their major interest in their first two years of col- 
lege. This plan does not necessarily mean that the broad 
general cultural education would suffer; it does mean that 
the curriculum should be sufficiently flexible to be ad- 
justed to meet the needs, interests, and capabilities of 
each of the students. 

Placement offices in our colleges receive requests for 
teachers who have specialties in which they are excep- 
tionally well qualified. Requests frequently read, “I need 
a young man who can coach football well and teach 
mathematics,” “Send me the credentials of your gradu- 
ates who can put on a good intramural program and teach 
English.” Our professional education of leaders should 
more and more approximate other professional educa- 
tion such as engineering, where the student is per- 
mitted to specialize in his last years in the field of his 
major interest and capabilities. 

As much information should be given to the prospec- 
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tive teacher about the community in which he 1s apply- 
ing for a position. Some men and women who fail in one 
type of community may have succeeded in a community 
of a different type. Conversely, some teachers who have 
demonstrated that they can teach successfully in one 
community may have failed in another community. The 
college should place its resources at the disposal of its 
graduates. Where it is feasible members of the staff 
should plan to visit the graduates on the job; this is 
especially important during the first three years after 
graduation. The college should assume the responsibil- 
ity of keeping informed of the progress of its graduates 
so that well earned advancements and promotions into 
positions of greater responsibility will take place. It 
should be especially alert to see that the graduates are 
situated in positions where they are doing effective work 
and insofar as it is possible to see that they are happily 
situated. 


O summarize, it has been pointed out that our philos- 

ophy of teacher education in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation has been undergoing a constant 
change and that in the years which lie immediately ahead 
the objectives of the program and our guiding principles 
will be in need of constant reexamination and evaluation. 

In order to implement the attainment of the objec- 
tives which we have established at present for our pro- 
gram of teacher education, five proposals have been 
made: 

1. There is a need for an improved method of admis- 


NEW BOOKS for your fall classes 
nd Community Hygiene 


By D. F. SMiLEy ANp A. G. GouLp 


This volume combines the new Third Editions of the authors’ College Textbook of Hygiene 
and Community Hygiene, for years the leading standard texts for college courses in hygiene. 
Completely up to date, this book provides full information about the best modern practices for 
maintaining personal and community health, based upon the latest medical knowledge and the 
most recent public health statistics. The new single volume will be ready in September ($4.00, 
probable) . In separate volumes; College Textbook of Hygiene, published 1940, $2.50; Community 
Hygiene, to be published in September, $2.50 (probable) . 


A Basic Technique 


A SYMPOSIUM COMPILED AND EDITED BY F. R. ROGERS 


In this volume the foremost dancers in the world today, teachers of dance and dance critics 
explain in detail their techniques of body development and dance, their methods of teaching, 
and their philosophy of dance. Every teacher of dance will find this book worth years of train- 
ing and experience. Fully illustrated. $3.75. 
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sion into the professional schools based upon qualitative 
as well as quantitative standards. Greater respect should 
be shown for the personalities of the students in training 
and the curriculum should be made sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs, interests, and capabilities of the stu- 
dent. This would entail the provision for an opportunity 
for specialization in the later period of undergraduate 
preparation. 

2. There is a need for improved leadership in the in- 
stitutions now engaged in the professional preparation of 
teachers in health, physical education, and recreation. 
This would be based not only on the formal preparation 
of the members of the staff but more especially on the 
traits of personality which make teaching by example 
more effective than by precept. 

3. There is a need for a re-emphasis upon the general 
cultural education which is provided especially in the 
field of the social sciences. This will be essential if the 
program makes its contribution to the preservation of 
democratic ideas and ideals. 

4. There is a need for an enrichment of opportunities 
for practical experiences for the students during their 
undergraduate years. This may be done more effectively 
by using the community as the laboratory. The usual 
period devoted to practice teaching is not adequate to 
provide life experiences which approximate the life situa- 
tions which they will later face. It is not intended that 
all forms of work be found in these practical periods; 
rather it is assumed that they will be able to see that the 
programs of health, physical education, and recreation 
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As Originally 


Developed by 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 

Director of Physical 


Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-round 
indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of all ages . 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups... 


Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Same single piece of equip- 
ment may be used in the gym or on the playground... Un- 
excelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


White for catalog 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo- 
Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


ALTA-CO POWDER 
KILLS 
ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 
FUNGI 


ALTA-CO POWDER provides the sure way to 
combat Athlete’s Foot. That is its one purpose, 
and it does the job in less than one minute, in 
the recommended solution. 


Culture of Trichophyton Rosa- 
ceum, one of the fungi com- 
mon in Athlete’s Foot. 


ALTA-CO POWDER is stable in solution, and can be 
tested by anyone using an Alta-Co Powder tester (an 
outstanding advantage). Used and recommended by 
leading schools and universities, Alta-Co Powder comes in 
two forms: white stainless, and with tracer which leaves 
a slight yellowish tint as evidence of application. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Education and Varsity 


are not the whole program of the community byt 
they have a distinct contribution to make to community 
life. 

5. Finally, there is a need for teacher-training instity. 
tions to accept the responsibility for placing their gradu. 
ates in positions where they can work most effectively in 
the education of boys and of girls and where they wil 
be most happy as persons. Getting a job for the grady. 
ate is not enough; the college must provide for a COn- 
tinuation of its service to the teacher especially durj 
the first three years. The college should similarly make 
every effort to see that earned advancements come to the 
graduates and that the graduates, insofar as it is possible, 


are happily situated. ne 


Health Materials and Methods 


(Continued from page 414) 


Departments of safety of each state (safety preventi 
cidents, safety patrols, signals, home accidents). 

American Can Co., 230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. (food se. jjop 
vitamins, minerals, calories). 

—For others, address the author of this article. 


Charts and Pictures 

American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. (artificial 
respiration, lifesaving, first aid). 

Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (muscles, skin, and 
teeth). 

Clay-Adams Co., Inc., 25 E. 26th St., N.Y.C. (anatomical, 
biological, and physiological charts, specimens, models). 

Chicago Apparatus Co., 1735 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ili- 
nois (anatomical, biological, and physiological charts, specimens, 
models). 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Illi- 
nois (anatomical, biological, and physiological charts, specimens, 
models) . 

Dairymen’s League, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. (milk production, 
distribution, uses as food, etc.). 

National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. (safety). 

Borden Farm Products Co., 110 Hudson St., N.Y.C. (height 
and weight, milk consumption, food selection, distribution). 

Swift & Co., Chicago, Illinois (meat cuts, uses, uses as food, 
how to select). 


Pamphlets, Bulletins, Monographs 
(all free of charge) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Dental Association, 58 East Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
National Tuberculosis Association, Washington, D.C. 
American Child Health Association, 50 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Borden Farm Products Co., 110 Hudson St., N.Y.C. 


—and many others too numerous to mention. For additional 
sources address author. 


The above listings of visual aids by no means exhaust 
the possibilities, and innumerable other sources may be 
found with little effort. To preserve sources of visual 
aid materials and devices, a card index or notebook can 
be used as a means of handy reference and one to which 
new sources can be added from time to time. »« 

(Eprtor’s Note: The author of the above article has signi- 


fied his willingness to furnish additional information and sources 
upon request.) 
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Wanted: Physical Therapists 
(Continued from page 415) 
for this work?” It is not. We still need the training in 


pathology, orthopedics, neurology, advanced anatomy, 
and physiology, besides the added benefits of knowledge 
concerning physical treatment before we can successfully 
cope with the multitude of dangers that beset the path 
of the growing child. 

It is a pleasant occupation teaching young, healthy 
children how to play, to swim, to be good sports, and to 
cooperate with others. It may seem much less pleasant 
to teach the spastic child how to use his limbs, the athe- 
toid how to coordinate his movements, the child with 
ardiac disease how to regulate his life in order to live 

ost satisfactorily with his disability. This work may 

less pleasant; but it is filled with rewards of self- 

“faction. 

should be definitely clear, then, that we in the field 
ysical education do have our place in the field of 


ph. cal therapy. 


HAT qualifications are necessary for those who 

plan to become physical therapy technicians? Of 
great importance are the personal qualifications. It is, 
first of all, essential to have a profound desire to aid 
the sick and the handicapped. It is important to want 
to progress, as progress is the watchword of physical 
therapy. Hard work and study are required, even after 


completion of the course, because there are continually 
new developments in the field. Good health and physical 
endurance are of prime importance. Patience and under- 
standing are needed. Tact, sympathy, good judgment, 
and all those qualifications necessary for a good physical 
education major are necessary for the good physical 
therapy technician. 

What educational qualifications are necessary? There 
are sixteen accredited schools in this country for the 
training of technicians. Requirements for entrance vary 
somewhat. Most of these schools which give a one-year 
course will accept graduates from accredited departments 
of physical education and graduates from accredited 
schools of nursing. Others accept applicants who have 
two years of college, including courses in biology and 
physics. Still others admit high school graduates, but 
give a four-year course. 

Tuition for these schools varies from none to $400. 
At the completion’ of the course, diplomas, certificates, 
or degrees are granted according to the school from which 
the graduation takes place. Courses last from nine months 
to four years. 

Once the course has been completed, it is necessary 
to take a national registry examination. If this examina- 
tion is passed, the technician becomes a Registered Phys- 
ical Therapy Technician. 

What salaries do the various positions pay? The 
junior physical therapy aid in the Army receives $1620; 
the senior technician receives $1800 a year. The average 
salary outside the Army is $125 a month. Top positions 


Help Them 


Grooming. 


EVER BEFORE have physical well-being and a feeling of con- 
fidence been more important than they are today. And per- 

haps no one appreciates their value more than the many thousands 
of instructors who are preparing girls and boys for happy, useful 
lives ahead. That is why so many splendid programs covering 


these needs are being successfully carried out. 


Our educational material has been expertly planned to help 
teach dental health and personal hygiene habits. Interesting visual 
aids include colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching 
pamphlets and student material. From the experience of thou- 
sands of other teachers we feel sure you will find it most effective 


in your work. 
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to Work Out 
a Strong Defense! 


Use these programs on 
Dental Health and Good 
They can help 
your students to face life 
and jobs more confidently. 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material 
you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department JH-941 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual 
material (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... nar 


Ipana Tooth Paste samples for class... 


(For High School 
or College) 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart... 


Mum Deodorant samples for class 


Student leaflets and Good Grooming guides... 
Name 


Name of school or college 


School Address 
City. State 
Grade Number of students enrolled in 


one upper class: Boys Girls 
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Fred MEDART 


3538 DeKalb Street | St. Louis, 
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WITH BATH from $25O 
WITHOUT BATH from $250 


MICHIGAN BLVD. AT CONGRESS 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the one and only backboard 
recognized as ‘Official’ by the National 
Basketball Committee of the United States 
and Canada. The Medart Backboard is 
fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of 
all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 
you old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


George H. Mink, Manager 


inside and out 


The atmosphere of charm within Hotel 
Auditorium is enhanced by the superb 
location - facing Chicago's beautiful 
Grant Park. and convenient to all places 
of interest and all transportation. 


CONSTRUCTION 


pay up to $300 a month. At present there is an atte 
being made to lay a foundation for the remuneratig, 
paid the physical therapy technician. 


AN we specialize within the field? We most assureg) 

can. There are two branches in which the physiqj 
education major will shine. The first of these is in th 
treatment for anterior poliomyelitis. At Warm Springs 
Georgia, a course is being offered to registered techpj. 
cians for training in the treatment of this disease. Th, 
course lasts for a year, and a salary of $60 a month js 
paid during the course. There is still much to be learne 
concerning the treatment of poliomyelitis, as there js 
with most other diseases. For those who are interested jp 
research, this would offer an excellent problem. 

The other field is the treatment of cerebral palsy. This 
condition is much more prevalent than the layman reg. 
izes. There are few schools or institutions in the country 
which care for and train these children. It is apparent 
that there is a great need for people trained to care for 
such conditions. Dr. Earl R. Carlson’s book, Born Tha 
Way, gives inspiration and hope for these children jf 
properly trained individuals and adequate facilities are 
at hand. 

To the physical education major who is looking for 
a new, developing field, physical therapy can be heartily 
recommended. It offers both an opportunity for self- 
development and service to our fellow men. 

The Council on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association located in Chicago, Illinois, will 
send information on all phases of physical therapy to 
those who are interested. More information may be 
secured also from a booklet on careers published by the 
Institute for Research in Chicago, and from the article 
“Here’s a Profession That Isn’t Overcrowded” in the 
Occupational News Bulletin for March, 1940. ma 


Liability and the Physical Educator 


(Continued from page 405) 

This indicates that we ordinarily use the word falla- 
ciously. An event is not an accident if it can be fore- 
seen or if carelessness causes it. 

How often the injury report of a pupil contains the 
word accident. Certainly “accidents will happen” if 
dangerous circumstances concur with physical hazards 
and pupils. The use of ordinary care will prevent this 
concurrence by removing the physical hazards and modi- 
fying the conduct so that the dangerous circumstances 
are not present. Then and only then will injuries to 
pupils be accidents. 

Warning a child of dangerous places and hazardous 
practices is commonly done in school. This is not con- 
sidered sufficient care to relieve teachers of legal respon- 
sibility for damages in the event the warning is dis- 
obeyed. Dangerous places should be repaired and the 
temptations to engage in hazardous activities removed. 

Any person who has made a study of the legal lia- 
bility for the injury of pupils cannot help but become 
heated at the obvious carelessness of many teachers who 
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are in charge of pupils; for instance, when a teacher 
runs over a child while driving across a school play- 
ground during recess period, or when a physical educa- 
tion teacher requires a poorly coordinated youth to run 
full speed to a brick wall and return in a shuttle relay, or 
when a coach plays an injured player in order to win a 
football game. These are actual examples from legal 


cases. 


Open Letter to Members 


(Continued from page 396) 

2. Committee on Cooperative Study of Professional Edu- 
cation. 
. Committee on Motion Pictures. 
. Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits. 
. Constitution Committee. 
. Editorial Board. 
. General Policies Committee, 
. Honor Awards Committee. 
. Necrology Committee. 
. Nominating Committee. 
. Resolutions Committee. 


The following President’s Committees for the year 
1941-1942 have been appointed: 


1. Committee on Foreign Relations. 

2. Committee on Job Analyses of President, Executive 
Secretary, and Editor. 

3. Committee on Legislation and Preparedness. 

4. Committee on McKenzie Memorial. 

5. Committee on Radio. 

6. Committee on Recreation. 

7. Committee on Relationships with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

8. Committee on Student Section. 

9. Committee to Study Cost of Publication and Increase 
of Income from Advertising. 

10. Committee to Work with the American Institute of 
Architects. 

11. Committee to Work with the Association of College and 
Reference Librarians of the American Library Association. 

12. Committee to Work with the Phi Delta Kappa on the 
Dictionary of Education, 

13. Subcommittee of Board of Directors to Study Honor 
Awards. 


To prevent confusion and conflict with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Association, the Board of Di- 
rectors adopted an outline for a standard operating code 
to govern the work of the various Association Commit- 
tees. The Executive Secretary is making a study of the 
Codes of Committees formerly received by the Legisla- 
tive Council—reconciling them with the revised Consti- 
tution and By-Laws and adapting them to the standard 
form. These Codes will be reviewed by the respective 
Committees before they are submitted to the Board of 
Directors for approval. 

In an early issue of the JouRNAL, you will be ac- 
quainted with the personnel and functions of all Stand- 
ing and President’s Committees of the Association as well 
as with the policies governing committee work. 

The National Convention Committee held its first 
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Yes, your athletes will be asking for ‘“‘McArthur’”’ . . . good 
rugged towels, and a clean towel system that helps avoid boils 
and skin irritations. Be sure you have a supply of McArthur 
Towels on hand! Although yarns are difficult to get, we can 
insure immediate delivery on many items. 


white 
Geo. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Rep: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Francisco 


Pause and refresh 
...at the 
familiar 
red cooler 
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POSTURE DEVELOPMENT FOR DEFENSE 


Health education is vital 
to our national defense 
program—posture de- 
velopment is vital to 
health. What are YOU 
doing in this emer- 
gency? 

Mercury will 
speed up your program 
for building student 
health strength. 
Their direct, stimulat- 
ing action brings quick, 
tangible results. 

Easy to use—not 
strenuous or fatiguing. 
Easy to buy — only 
$14.95! 


At Bakersfield, California, 90 grade-school students, 


using Mercury Bars an average of two minutes a day, 
in six weeks increased chest development an average of 


134 inches 
and decreased scapular separation an average of 
1% inches 
Write Today for our Free Posture Chart 


804 Rowan Building Los Angeles, California 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITES 


NATIONAL LEADERS 


»  Smartly tailored styles that permit full free- 
=‘, dom of action and inspire enthused response to 
_ physical education instruction. 


PREPAID DELIVERY EASY TO ORDER 


Delivery charges pre- Order by size only— 
paid by us to any regular ready-to-wear 
= in the United clothing sizes. 

tates. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE FREE SUITS 
Ask to inspect asam- One extra suit free 
ple of the style you with each dozen or- 


prefer. No obligation! dered. An extra sav- 
ing to you! 


FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 


Order direct from the factory at low school 
prices and save the difference. 


STYLE S10—T80 


Smartly tailored two-piece style! Sport collar, 
button front, set-in fitted waistband. Send for 
new catalogue HP—9-41 listing other styles 
and prices. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 - 372 MARQUETTE ST., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


meetings in New Orleans on May 25 and 26. Plans foe 
our 1942 conference were discussed. The Convention 
budget was established and a tentative schedule drawn 
up. You will be acquainted with Convention details in 
subsequent issues of the JOURNAL. 


. paeerecate has said that an institution is but the 
lengthening shadow of an individual who stands fy. 
hind it. Our National Association is made up of th 
many individuals who comprise it. Let us make our cg. 
lective shadow loom larger and more significantly upg 
the educational horizon. Seize every possible opporty. 
nity to speak before all groups with reference to the im. 
portance of adequate programs of health, physical edy. 
cation, and recreation. Continue to support our legisla. 
tive program and influence others to do so. Assist in the 
increase of membership within our profession and with 
the establishment of better public relationships with 
those outside our immediate ranks. Let us make the 
most of these days of challenge. 

Here among the mountains of Colorado, I am re 
minded of two lines from one of Sara Teasdale’s poems; 

There is nowhere to go from the top of a mountain 
But down, my dear... . 

The quotation has professional as well as poetic impli- 
cations. By focusing our attention upon common goals 
and by bending our individual and collective efforts to 
ward their realization, we can—and shall—maintain our 
place upon the top of the mountain. 

In conclusion, may I express my appreciation for the 
privilege of serving as your President during the year 
1941-1942? I shall do my best to live up to your ex- 


pectations. May I have your suggestions and guidance 


at all times? »« 


Training Recreational Leaders 
(Continued from page 397) 


The Full-Time Professional Worker 

In agricultural education the old emphasis was on pro- 
duction. There is now a general realization of the neces- 
sity for studying markets as well. Institutions inter- 
ested in the full-time professional training of professional 
leaders would do well to study markets! There is com- 
paratively little demand for the young inexperienced 
graduate from recreation curriculums. 

Compare, for example, the 1939 and 1940 reports on 
year-round recreation leaders paid from regular funds. 
(June yearbook issues of Recreation.) For the year end- 
ing on January 1, 1939, we have a record of 3,345. For 
January 1, 1940, we have an increase in this group of 
only 105 giving a total of 3,450. Some may argue that 
the figure for January 1, 1940 (3,450) was more than 
a thousand greater than 1934 (2,325). It might be well 
to temper one’s enthusiasm with the fact that the pre- 
depression peak in 1931 was 2,686! That means less 
than 1000 additional year-round workers paid from 
regular funds within a ten-year period. 

There are many factors that influence the lack of de- 
mand for full-time recreational leadership paid from 
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regular tax funds. The most influential is the fact that 
in the year ending January 1, 1940, the Recreation 
yearbook shows a total of 16,941 recreation leaders paid 
by emergency funds. This report indicates also an in- 
crease over the previous year of nearly a thousand vol- 
unteers, giving a total figure of 32,755. 

The statement concerning emergency workers and 
volunteers is by no means a criticism. The many values 
of having both groups contribute to recreational pro- 
grams might be treated at length in another paper. The 
important point to remember is that much of the recre- 
ational leadership is now being supplied by leaders paid 
from funds outside of regular tax funds. This situation 
is likely to continue and argues against the college train- 
ing of a large number of full-time leaders in the recrea- 
tional field. Even though there is a gradual limitation 
of emergency funds and an increase in regular funds, the 
future for the inexperienced college trained person is only 
slightly improved. Degrees and diplomas have little in- 
fluence on ability to lead in recreation. Studies of high 
grade students in civil service examinations in recrea- 
tional leadership indicate that those who have acquired 
experience and specialized training under emergency pro- 
grams have an excellent opportunity to win permanent 
positions. 

It would be well to repeat here that this argument 
concerns the young inexperienced graduate of a recre- 
ation curriculum. It does not, however, discount the 
fact that the recreation field needs well trained profes- 
sional leadership. But the demand is for leaders with 
maturity and experience. Records show, however, that 
even here the demand is limited. 

In the light of all the foregoing argument, what should 
be the institutional policy toward training full-time pro- 
fessional workers? 

1. Only a limited number of institutions should offer 
undergraduate degrees for majors in recreation. These 
should be scattered in various parts of the United States 
in order to serve specific regions. 

2. The curriculum should be limited to students with 
many interests, a variety of skills, and necessary personal- 
ity qualifications. Students who have already taken ad- 
vantage of opportunities to gain experience in summer 
vacations and extracurricular activities in high school 
might be considered as the best “prospects.” 

3. Field experience should receive special emphasis 
in the training of all types of recreational leadership but 
especially for those who are preparing for either part- 
time or full-time professional service. Students should be 
encouraged to make an inventory of interests, skills, and 
experience early in their college careers. This should 
form the basis for program planning since this type of 
education must of necessity be highly individualized. 

Every opportunity for field experience should be uti- 
lized. This might well include campus activities and 
community activities during long and short vacation 
periods. Field observations should serve as a vital part 
of class discussions in community organization, group 
leadership, and educational philosophy as well as in the 
skills courses. 

In addition to opportunities suggested above, the full- 
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NOW READY 


TIPS ON FIELD HOCKEY 


by Mary Brockett. The most complete and useful guide yet 
devised for this sport. Over 100 illustrations.* 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL RULES 


A Comparative Interpretation by Hubert G. Johnson 
A handbook for umpires, coaches, and squad leaders by 


the Official Rules interpreter. 434” x 634”. Hard paper 
cover—$1.00, Cloth—$1.25 
* One of the SPORT TIPS SERIES. Other titles now 
ready: BADMINTON TIPS, TIPS ON GIRLS’ BASKETBALL, 
SWIMMING TIPS. Available in three forms: Posters, 17” 
x 22”—$2.00; Plastic bound, 81/2” x 11”—$2.00; Cloth 
bound, 812” x 11”—$2.25. 
Catalogue on request 


SPORT TIPS AND TEACHING AIDS 


16801 Parkside Detroit, Mich. 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 
COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LIGHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


@ Caps and Accessories 
@ Jersey and Rib Knit 
Ask for Samples 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE New 0.K. Dry MARKER 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments a! 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control & Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—50 Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—35 Ibs. 


No Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet 41H 
H. & R. MFG. CO.—PALMS STATION—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PANZER COLLEGE 


QF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education, health, and recreation leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, |N. J. 


A new HOTEL 
AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 

American Woman's Club, is now one of New York's 

newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 

six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 

art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 

Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 

1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 @ Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 @ Double, from $16 

Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57th STREET*X NEW YORK 


time professional worker needs apprenticeship trainj 

This has been worked out by the National Recreation 
Association for a limited number of students. The plan 
needs to be extended and broadened. Professional recre. 
ational workers in the regions surrounding institutions 
specializing in the training of major students can pe 
extremely helpful in working out a cooperative plan, 

4. There is obviously a need for in-service training 
refresher courses, and graduate work for professional 
workers in the field. Recreation workers might well tol. 
low the example of other educators and encourage the 
practice of granting a sabbatical year. A few institutions 
might offer careful guidance and flexible programs for 
those who wish to concentrate on professional growth, 

The opportunity for graduate training might be of 
value, too, for those who have been particularly success. 
ful in part-time professional work. This might be the 


door by which they entered into full-time service. 


The Dance Section 
(Continued from page 403) 
ficers of the National Dance Section. Do you know: 

1. That the Dance Section has been making a national 
study to determine the basic concepts of dance educa- 
tion? The committee working on this study will soon 
make a report on its work of the past two years. Watch 
the JoURNAL for a statement regarding it. Charlotte 
MacEwan of Wellesley College is the chairman of this 
committee. 

2. That the Dance Section Film Committee can give 
you valuable assistance in helping you solve dance mov- 
ing picture needs? Communicate with the film commit- 
tee for information. Its chairman is Betty Lynd Thomp- 
son, University of Oregon, Corvallis, Oregon. 

3. That the Music Committee has a new supplement 
to the Dance Section Music Bibliography? It was 
greeted with great enthusiasm at the national conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Norman Lloyd of New York Uni- 
versity is responsible for this fine work. 

4. That there are a few copies left of “A Selected, 
Annotated Bibliography of Dance and Related Fields, 
1936”? It has been reduced to twenty-five cents to clear 
the stock. It will not be reprinted as the excellent dance 
bibliography by Paul Magriel and similar publications 
have fulfilled this need. 

5. That the national office at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., now handles the sales of the Dance 
Section publications? 

6. That the Study Committee has revised the Travel- 
ing Photographic Album of Student Dance Groups? 
Write to the committee chairman, Doris Acker, West- 
field Senior High School, Westfield, New Jersey, for in- 
formation. 

7. That the Study Committee is now preparing a file 
of all research projects and studies completed or in prog- 
ress? Please see that your study is listed. 

8. That the Dance Section has held a Preconvention 
Dance Conference for the past five years at the time of 
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the National Convention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation? This 
is because doing as well as talking and seeing is basic 
to the solving of dance problems. A committee is now 
evaluating the aims and achievements of these confer- 
ences. Let us have your suggestions. The committee 
chairman is Mary P. O’Donnell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

9. That the Dance Section is working on ways and 
means of cooperating more closely with the Recreation 
Division on the matter of the dance program? We wel- 
come your ideas. Barbara Page Beiswanger, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, is the chairman of the committee 
working on this project. me 

10. That coeducational dance activities are growing in 
popularity and dance courses for men are now offered in 
most colleges and universities? 


HE Dance Section is a cooperative project that is 
planned to help you solve your dance problems and 
dance needs. Furthermore it needs your enthusiasm and 
support to make the dance a vital living force in serving 
our present national life. Let us hold to the “Vision of 
America Dancing.” »« 


Midwest Outing Conference 
(Continued from page 411) 
Hazel Anderson, Indiana State Teachers College 
Margaret Brewster, Indiana University 
Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University 
King McCristal, Michigan State College 
Dorothy Sumption, Ohio State University 
Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, chairman 


Sponsoring Committee: 


University of Illinois: Carita Robertson 


A. S. Daniels 
University of Indiana: Margaret Brewster 
Karl Bookwalter 
University of Iowa: Miriam Taylor 
Arthur J. Wendler 
University of Kentucky: Mary M. Kouns 
M. E. Potter 
University of Michigan: Helen Ellis 
Elmer Mitchell 
University of Missouri: Darwin Hindman 
Norma Leavitt 
University of Ohio: Dorothy Sumption 
Leo Staley 
University of Wisconsin: Helen Russell 
Charles Bradley 


Mr. Garret G. Eppley of the National Park Service 
and Mr. Charles DeTurk, Head of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of State Parks, also cooperated in organizing and 
conducting the conference. 

These same committees will serve for the year 1942. 
All colleges and universities in the eight states included 
in the region are invited to send delegations. Colleges 
interested in sending delegations are requested to contact 
their respective state sponsors. »« 
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DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With Directions for Using 


Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoulder 
joint, and to show dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. PRICES: 
17 inch size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hundred.. 


Send check or money order —— not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
222 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Sound training for young women in physical education and 
physical therapy with 4-year B.S. degree course (in affiliation 
with Simmons College). 3-year Physical Therapy and Normal 
courses. June camp session. Sailing, swimming, riding, skat- 
ing, skiing. Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. Director of 
ph rg 109 S. Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Magazine of reliable 
medical and health informa- 
tion that gives valuable ma- 
terial for the school health 
and physical education pro- 
gram. Teachers appreciate it. 
Students enjoy it. Ethical and 
@4 of high medical standards. 
~ $1.50 a year—12 months. In- 
mg Structors—send for free cur- 
rent issue to examine. 


You Need HEALTH 


SERVICE BULLETIN 


A publication of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


The Editorial Board will bring to you in this 
periodical new and pertinent information on 
techniques for individual and team sports, or- 
ganization of sport programs, intramurals, play 
days, athletic associations, noon-hour and co- 
recreational sports, student leaders, point sys- 
tems and awards, bulletin board materials, pro- 
grams for small high schools, demonstration 
material and related school problems. Every 
article published is practical and based upon 
experience. 


Published six times during the school year; 
October through March. 


Subscription Rate—$1.00 for 6 issues. 


Send Subscription to 


Service Bulletin 


Room 1505, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A New Approach to an Old Problem 


(Continued from page 402) 


doing the same thing, and others consulting charts and 
lists on the bulletin board. He might ask himself, “Where 
are the orderly rows of individuals awaiting their turn? 
Where is that ear-splitting silence, or those sharp stac- 
cato commands of the good old days? Where is the un- 
bending disciplinarian?” Yes, they are gone, and with the 
wind, if you would have it so. 


Grading 


From the instructor himself nothing is said about re- 
quirements of the course or grading until after the first 
three weeks. The advanced students can be trusted to 
do all the necessary preliminary explaining. By the end 
of that period any number of requests come in from 
both groups asking that stunt lists and stunt requirements 
be posted and that we have “check-off days.” 

Our regular policy is to post a list of stunts for each 
piece of apparatus divided arbitrarily under the headings, 
“Beginning,” “Advanced,” and “Expert.” These lists 
are not exhaustive, but do represent ranges of abilities 
characteristic of the beginner to that of the professional, 
and they are added to as students master stunts not 
enumerated. Each week we set aside a special check-off 
day during which individuals attempt to receive credit 
for stunts they believe they can demonstrate to have 
mastered. When they succeed in executing a stunt three 
successive times with approved gymnastic form, that 
stunt is checked off on a master sheet, of which duplicate 
copies are kept, one on the bulletin board and one in the 
office files. As the term progresses we increase the number 
of check-off days as the occasion seems to demand. Each 
week a chart is posted giving a summary of individual 
scores to date. Toward the latter part of the term daily 
summaries are posted and, as a further incentive device, 
scores of record holders of past years are made available. 
It is amazing to see some of the boys work, for no other 
reward than to have their names supplant other names. 

The stunt requirements have been developed after a 
careful study and analysis of what might be expected of 
the students in this situation. They represent today what 
to my knowledge constitutes the highest standards in any 


such professional teacher-preparing course in this coun. 
try. To date I have had only one individual, a Vatsity 
basketball man, who of necessity had to miss a number of 
class periods, fail to meet the requirements within the 
specified time. This he did, however, within two weeks 
after the close of the term. On the other hand, students 
who found themselves on the border line between two 
grades almost without fail asked for extension of time jp 
which to complete the few necessary stunts to enable 
them to earn the higher grade. This request is granted jp 
all cases with the reservation that stunts so completed 
do not count in determining record holders. 


Observation and Results of the Program 

In this program it was found that: 

1. This enterprise proved to be an enjoyable, sociable 
one for both students and instructor and a fine spirit of 
fellowship and cooperation was developed. 

2. Students displayed greater accomplishments than 
had previous groups before the development of this pro- 
gram. 

3. The instructor had more free time to devote to the 
individuals who needed specific attention. 

4. Students often requested the instructor to “drive” 
them in the mastery of certain stunts. 

5. Students assumed individual and group responsi- 
bilities and seemed to enjoy doing so. 

6. Students manifested great interest and on a number 
of occasions have held special meetings to develop phases 
of gymnastics not covered in the confines of the course, 
such as companion tumbling, pyramid building, and the 
like. 

7. Methodology is both integrated with and becomes 
an outcome of the actual classroom situation. 

What is the point of this article? Is it a plea for 
greater emphasis on gymnastics in our educational sys- 
tem? The answer is “No.” The issue is far more funda- 
mental than the mere matter of relative time allotment to 
be allocated to any particular activity at any specific 
level. It attempts through a concrete situation study to 
show the need for the clarification of our basic educa- 
tional philosophy in the light of the needs of individuals 
living in a democratic society. It shows the possible need 
for a critical re-evaluation, reinterpretation, and re- 
direction of the practices of physical education. »« 


SAVE! $I Value NATURE SANDALS 


The Perfect Shoe For GYMNASIUM or the DANCE! 
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Factory-to-you. Send foot-outline or shoe size. PRICE 
59c A PAIR (GUARANTEED). Group orders made up 
@e immediately. For women, men, and children. These 
glove-fitting sandals are made of soft Elk skin and 
Pair are very restful and easy on your feet. Choose from 
these colors—White, Black, Tan, or other colors. 


PRIM 


THEATRICAL CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Women’s Athletic 
Section News 


By Ruth M. Diamond 

To welcome the new teachers into the field of physical educa- 
tion and to familiarize the others already in the field, a summary 
of the organization of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
with its personnel will be given. This organization, a part of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, is one to which anyone may turn for aid concerning poli- 
cies and problems in girls’ and women’s athletics. 

LEGISLATIVE BOARD 

Officers: 

Ruth H. Atwell, Chairman, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Alice Schriver, Chairman-Elect and Coordinator of State Rep- 
resentatives, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Jane Shurmer, Past Chairman, Chico State College, California. 

Laurie Campbell, Secretary, University of Michigan. 

Grace M. Stafford, Treasurer, 611 Arlington Place, Chicago, II. 

District Chairmen: 

Eastern District: Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Midwest District: Elizabeth Steinbicker, High School, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 

Central District: Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College. 

Southern District: Eleonore Ginno, San Mateo Junior College, 
California. 

Northwest District: Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. 

Members-at-Large: 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College. 

Rachel Benton, DePauw University. 

Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley. 

Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College. 

Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College. 

Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon. 

Advisory Members: 

Dr. Lois Boulware, University of Iowa. 

Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan. 

Pauline Frederick, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

Jessie Schofield, Director of Recreation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Edna Schrick, Oberlin College. 

Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 

A.F.C.W. Member: 

Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: 

Rules and Editorial: Dorothy Tapley, Goucher College. 

Policy and Finance: Elizabeth Y. Meyers, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Elections: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College, California. 

Convention Program: Ruth White, University of Mississippi. 

Constitution: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Officials Rating: Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Editor of “Service Bulletin”: 

Margaretta Reagan, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, California. 

Chairmen of Special Committees: 

Visual Aids: Jenny E. Turnbull, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 

Public Relations: (to be announced later. Send communica- 
tions to Ruth Atwell). 

Publications: Eline von Borries, Goucher College. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PETERSEN GYM MATS 


SEND FOR CATALOG ON “GYM MATS” 


PETERSEN & CO... 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila. Pa 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits ~9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


Max Goodman & Son 


114 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
makers of 


GIRLS—Rompers, Shorts, Skirts, Middies, Keds, Sox, Sweat 
Coats, and Dance Leotards 


BOYS—Shirts, Shorts, Keds, Supporters, Sweat Shirts, Sweat 
Pants, and Sox 


Bathing Caps, Tank Suits, Wooden Bathing Clogs, Towels, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases, and Blankets 


Information Cheerfully Sent. 


GE 
ducational College of 
B.S. (Bachelor 
EES GRANTE 
(Master of Scien REPARATION : Health Education, 
i d Recreation. 
M Physical MINORS : of 
Bi Sciences, History and Phy 
ACCRED 
P SES 
6 WE 
g—address: 
For Street, 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Research: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State ‘Teachers College, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Standards: Margaret Duncan, University of Missouri. 


Editor of “Journal” Column: 

Ruth Diamond, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

In addition to these, each state has an N.S.W.A. chairman to 
further the work in her respective locality. These names will ap- 
pear in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


* * * 


Ruth Atwell, Chairman of the N.S.W.A., reports that the Na- 
tional Officials Rating Committee has become a standing com- 
mittee instead of a subcommittee of the Rules and Editorial 
committee. 


The following was received from the Rules and Editorial 
Committee concerning guides, their cost and publication: 

“July 1, 1942, will be the publication date for a number of the 
guides prepared by the sports committees of the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Among those which will appear at that time are the Individual 
Sports Guide, containing material on archery, fencing, golf, rid- 
ing, and tennis; the Basketball Guide with information about 
the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee; the Field 
Hockey-Lacrosse Guide; the Recreational Games—Track and 
Field Guide; and (new this year) a Winter Sports and Outing 
Club Guide. The dates for softball and volleyball have not been 
settled finally. 

Owing to increased cost of production, the price of the guides 
has been raised to thirty-five cents; we believe the material in 
each guide is well worth the price. Guides may be obtained direct 
from the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City; from the office Secretary of N.S.W.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; or from your 
local sporting goods store.” 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 

Vice-Pres——Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, Santa 
Fe. 

Secy.-Treas——Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


NEVADA 

Roy McClod who has been director of physical education 
for the Carson City School has accepted a position in Los An- 
geles, California. 

A new athletic field and running track were recently com- 
pleted at Yerrington High School. 

The University of Nevada has been allotted $300,000 by the 
State Legislature for the construction of a new physical educa- 
tion building. 

NEW MEXICO 

Nina B. Lamkin recently resigned as school health consultant 
of New Mexico, a position she had held for three years, to accept 
the position of Director of Public Health Education with the 
State Department of Public Health of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, head of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President and Convention Manager of the South- 
west District, to succeed Nina B. Lamkin. 


UTAH 
Plans for the annual meeting of the Utah Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are being rapidly 
completed by the Executive Committee. The sessions will be 
held October 10 and 11 in conjunction with the convention of 


the Utah Education Association. Dr. Curtis E. Warren, Superip. 
tendent of Schools of Santa Barbara, California, will be 
visiting speaker at the general session. Glen Worthington, 
president, is in general charge of arrangements. Leona Holbrook 
is chairman of the Women’s Athletic Section, Margaret RB 

of the Dance Section, and Paul Rose of Men’s Athletics, 

The junior colleges of Utah are minus the services of two 
popular leaders this year since Preston Summerhays of Carb, 
College and Jay Tolman of Dixie College have gone into active 
service in the Army. Other men who are in the army nov jp, 
clude Ned McBeth, Springville; Joseph Buys, Richfield; L, y 
Fuller, Mt. Pleasant; Frank Wright, Vernal; Floyd Utter anj 
Wayne Simper, Salt Lake; Lyle Tripp, Bear River; Joe Whit. 
sides and Kenneth Vanderhoff, Utah State Agricultural College: 
Floyd Rasmussen, Box Elder; Robert Brinker, South Cache. — 

“Deb” Young, former coach at Davis High in Kaysville, i 
now a member of the coaching staff at the Utah State Agricy. 
tural College. H. B. Linford, coach at the Branch Agricultury 
College, has accepted the Davis position. Bill Cowley will coag 
football at Tooele this year, going there from Morgan. 


CALIFORNIA 


Gene Gowing, of the English Folk Dancing Society of Amer. 
ica, gave a special course in this type of dancing at U.CLA 
July 29 through August 1. 

Visitors to Southern California this summer include Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolph Schreiber from Indianapolis, Indiana. My. 
Schreiber is on the physical education staff at Indiana Univer. 
sity and is editor of The Physical Educator as well as secretary 
to Phi Epsilon Kappa, the physical education fraternity for men, 

A Conference on Health Instruction in the School Curriculum 
under the leadership of Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University, was 
held at U.C.L.A. July 8 to 11, 1941. 

The Los Angeles City Schools again conducted a workshop 
this summer for its teachers. The work continued for five weeks 
with an enrollment of 965 teachers. The staff was made up prin- 
cipally of superintendents and supervisors. Winifred Van Hagen, 
from the State Department of Education, visited and participated 
in some of the activities. 

The first Workshop for Women in Secondary Physical Edu- 
cation was conducted at Santa Barbara during the week of 
August 11. An intensive and varied program was offered partici- 
pants from 8:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Mrs. Joyce R. Muench, Santa 
Barbara High School, directed the workshop. 

Complete recreational facilities at Roosevelt junior high school, 
San Jose, are now available for public use. Included in the 
equipment are: three lighted tennis courts, a trio of baseball 
diamonds, modern gymnasium, swimming pool, barbecue facili- 
ties, badminton and volleyball courts, and tumbling rooms. 

Of unique interest at Mills College this summer was the course 
in Recreational Leadership. It included many field trips to day 
and family camps, recreational centers in San Francisco and 
Oakland, surveys of the work being done by the W.P.A., the 
various recreation departments, the school systems, hospitals, 
army camps, and day nurseries. The course laboratory included 
work in creative dramatics, square dancing, crafts, program plan- 
ning, and music which included percussion. Consultants who were 
leaders in the various fields led discussions concerning their par- 
ticular branches of work. In addition to this course in Recrea- 
tional Leadership, the usual informal and spontaneous activities 
took place on the campus. 

A highly successful dance concert by Marian Van Tuyl and 
her group was given at Mills College July 12. A joint concert of 
percussion and dance on July 26 by John Cage and Marian Van 
Tuyl was of a highly experimental nature, including percussion, 
quarter tones, dance, and electrical sound. 

The W.A.A. of Stanford University financed the construction 
of two tennis courts on the campus this summer. The courts are 
for recreational purposes only. 

Stanford University inaugurated, this summer, a war emer- 
gency course in physical therapy. This course of six months dura- 
tion is being offered to help meet the shortage of physical therapy 
technicians that is outstanding in the Army, Navy, Public Health, 
and Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
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The Twentieth Annual Conference of the American Physio- 
therapy Association convened at Stanford University July 13-18. 
Authorities on topics discussed served as consultants for the 
up sessions of the conference. 

Dr. Donald G. Davy, Medical Officer with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, has released the following statement: 

“California coaches and teachers interested in improving their 
teaching in social hygiene may view a new motion picture, 
“Health Tactics,” distributed without charge by the California 
State Department of Health. Devoted to the problem of prophy- 
laxis, this one-reel, 16 mm. sound film is designed to demonstrate 
to teaching personnel the fundamental techniques in the protec- 
tion of the individual against venereal diseases. 

“The film may be obtained for preview through the Bureau of 
Venereal Disease, 638 Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, or 703 State Building, 217 West First St., Los Angeles. 
It is not suitable for mixed groups and ordinarily is not for use 
with students. 

“Other health films, pamphlets, and services of a consultant 
in social hygiene education are obtainable through the same 


offices.” 


gro 


Eastern District 
* Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pres.-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Ed. Dept., Dela- 
ware. 

Vice-Pres. (Phys. Ed.) —C. L. Brownell, Columbia University. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation) —Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


NEW YORK . By Iva B.- Bennett 

The annual meeting of the Health Teaching Supervisors of 
New York State was held in Albany, New York on May 7 and 
8. At this time plans were completed for the organization of the 
New York State Council on Health Teaching. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mary Rappa- 
port, Onondaga Health Association, Syracuse; Vice-Pres., Mary 
E. Bowen, Department of Education, Syracuse; Sec.-Treas., Iva 
B. Bennett, Baldwin High School, Baldwin. 

The President, Mary Rappaport, was asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution and by-laws for the Council. 
This report will be presented at the December meeting of the New 
York State Health and Physical Education Association, which is 
held in Syracuse every year. All educators whose major work is 
health teaching in the schools are invited to attend. 


Central District 
« Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska. 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S.D. 
Sec.-Treas—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


COLORADO . By Percy O. Clapp 

The Western Folk Lore Conference sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Denver, July 21-24, was most successful. 

Helen Ellis, who received her A.B. at New York University 
and her master’s at the University of Michigan, is to be on the 
faculty of Colorado State College of Education beginning the 
1941-42 school year. She is taking over the dance work formerly 
done by Sally McRoberts, who has resigned to accept a position 
at Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The Colorado State Association summer meeting sponsored 
this year in collaboration with Colorado University proved a 
very valuable meeting. 

Lloyd Webster, Associate Professor of Physical Education at 
the University of Southern California, and Willard Greim, Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education, Denver Public Schools, 
were members of the summer school faculty at the Colorado State 
College of Education. 

Lloyd Shaw’s dancers were again one of the major attractions 
at the annual Central City festivities. Both of the conferences 
on western dance conducted by Dr. Shaw this summer have been 
very well attended. 


1IOWA By Paul F. Bender 
Joy Kistler, for a number of years a member of the depart- 
ment of physical education at the State University in Iowa City, 
is now Director of Physical Education at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Iowa has lost one of its most enthusiastic workers, as 
well as its state association president. Jane Harris of Sioux City, 
1st Vice-President, will act as president for the remainder of the 
year. 

A new film on body mechanics made under the direction of 
Loraine Frost, will soon be ready for distribution by the Visual 
Education Department of the University of Iowa. It illustrates 
the booklet on body mechanics written by Miss Frost and pub- 
lished last year. 

Doris E. White, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Iowa State Teachers College, will serve on the Bureau of Exten- 
sion Service staff for the fall term. She will be available for 
consultation in physical education in any of the schools of Iowa 
which wish her services. 

The Iowa Plan of Physical Education has been revised and en- 
larged, with additional material and pictures of rural pupils work- 


end of the fifth year. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY. 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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ing under the plan. The State Department is working to get the 
new edition out in late summer or early fall. 

Grace Van Ness, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women, conducted two highly successful “folk dance on the 
green” sessions during the summer term at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. These evening dances were a part of the social pro- 
gram under the direction of Catherine Spooner, social director 
of the Commons. 


KANSAS By Ardis Hill 

Edna McCullough and Victor Trussler led a discussion on 
health and physical education at one session of a guidance con- 
ference conducted at Emporia State College July 21-26. Other 
discussions were: “Mental Hygiene,” Dr. W. H. Gray and Prof. 
J. W. Agee of Emporia State and Prof. J. C. Stauffacher of 
Stephens College; ‘(Meaning of Guidance,’ Dr. R. C. Maul, Em- 
poria State; “Guidance in Tests and Measurements,” Dr. Schram- 
mel, Emporia State; and “Vocational Guidance,” L. T. Markham. 

Jane Ladner, physical education instructor at Abilene, and 
Mildred Garrett of Manhattan, did graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this past summer. 

Dorothy Pulley of K.C. continued her graduate work at 
the University of Iowa this summer. 

Dorothy Noll, formerly of Arkansas City, will teach physical 
education at Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kansas, during 
the coming school year. 


MINNESOTA ee By Mrs. W. B. Fischer 

Claudine Shepard has been appointed to succeed Mrs. Au- 
gusta Heiberg Fischer at the State Teachers College at Mankato, 
Minnesota. Miss Sheperd is a graduate of the State University of 
Towa and has been teaching at Bloomington, Illinois. 

Louis Keller of the University of Minnesota was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from New York University in 
June. 

Wesley P. Cushman is on leave of absence from Mankato 
Teachers College for the Fall term to continue work toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. J. Anna Norris has resigned as Director of Physical 
Education for Women at the University of Minnesota after 
twenty-nine years of service. Gertrude Baker has been appointed 
acting director of the department. 


MISSOURI . a eee By Otto P. Rost 

The Missouri State Teachers Convention has been set for 
December 3-6 in St. Louis. The physical education program will 
be held on December 5. 

The annual officials clinic and examination will be held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on September 6-7. All officials working in 
the Big Six and Missouri Valley Conferences will be present at 
this meeting. 

On August 18 the St. Louis Public School Playgrounds pre- 
sented a pageant called the “Magic Nutcracker.” Approximately 
four thousand boys and girls took part in the pageant before 
about thirty thousand spectators. 

Major R. C. Lewis of Beaumont High School, St. Louis, has 
been called to service and is stationed in the Army aviation head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Jack Stephens of the Wade School, 
St. Louis, is serving at Jefferson Barracks, in charge of recrea- 
tion. Gordon Clucas of McKinley High, St. Louis, will take the 
naval training course this fall. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The summer playgrounds sponsored by the Fargo Park Board 
in cooperation with the WPA attracted a large number of chil- 
dren. Several special day programs were featured. The new 
Fargo municipal swimming pool has created a great deal of in- 
terest in swimming and diving, and lifesaving instruction has 
been given to hundreds of children. 

Following are some of the changes in physical education and 
athletic personnel that have been announced: 

Stan Kostka of Chisholm, Minnesota, will be head coach at 
North Dakota Agricultural College replacing C. C. Finnegan who 
is now in the Army. Mr. Solberg of Fessender will act as fresh- 
man coach. 


Fargo will have three new women physical education in. 
structors replacing Ardith McDonald, Sally Schodler, anq Grace 
Melland. 

Bob Saunders of Battineau has resigned to enter business 

Al Dyke of Fairmount has accepted a position as coach 9p 
Lisbon. 

H. Beryke of Grafton has accepted a coaching position at 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota. 

The State Physical Education meeting will be held in con. 
junction with the North Dakota Education Association at Mino 
October 29-31. Murl Fodness of Ellendale Teachers College i 
president of the State Physical Education Association. 


Southern District «+ 
« Association News 


—_ 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 
Ethel J. Saxman, President-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne. S. Duggan, Past President Dudley Ashton, Member-at- 


M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Large 

Hazel A. Richardson, News Ed- H. G. Metcalf, Member-at- 
itor Large 

VIRGINIA By Lawrence T. Ludwig 


The Virginia State Association is ready to begin the new ses- 
sion this fall with a vigorous membership drive under the direc- 
tion of Grace Chevraux of Hollins College. 

The athletic and physical education plant at the University 
of Virginia underwent extensive renovation this summer. The 
main floor has been refinished; new filters were installed for the 
swimming pool; a fourth four-wall handball court was con- 
structed; and dressing quarters for the new 150-pound football 
squad will be ready early in September. 

The Summer Quarter courses in physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia attracted a number of new students this sum- 
mer. The class members worked in conjunction with pupils from 
the Workshop Experimental School conducted at the University 
this summer. 


GEORGIA . ee ae By Annie Joe Ray 

The officers for the Georgia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for the coming year are: Louise 
Smith, Associate Professor of Health, Georgia State College for 
Women, President; Rozelle Holman, Director of Recreation, 
Athens, Vice-President; Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, Georgia State College for Women, has been elected to 
serve as Treasurer of the National Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women for the current year. 

A program of Health Education is being developed for the 
public schools of Georgia with Mrs. Mary Ella Lundy Soule, 
Head of the Department of Physical Education at the University 
of Georgia, se: ing as chairman of the State Health Education 
Curriculum Committee. Serving with Mrs. Soule on this com- 
mittee are: J. Lewis Cook, R. T. Dewitt, H. B. Forrester, J. M. 
Gooden, Rozelle Holman, H. H. Lumpkin, Celia McCall, J. T. 
Morris, C. A. McMahan, Fannie B. Shaw, Louise Smith, M. E. 
Thompson, and E. P. Watson. The program, which is now in a 
tentative form, has been used in the summer schools throughout 
the state during this past summer. 


TEXAS 


Texas was represented on the summer session staff of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by Dr. Anne S. Duggan of the Texas State 
College for Women at Denton, Dr. Harry A. Scott of The Rice 
Institute at Houston, C. J. Alderson of the University of Texas 
at Austin, Jack Curtis and Al Baggett of West Texas State 
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Teachers College at Canyon, and Harry Faulke of the San An- 
tonio public schools. 

Elizabeth Moore of the staff of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education of the Southwest State Teachers College at 
San Marcos has been awarded the Grace Dodge Fellowship for 
graduate study. Miss Moore will study at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, this year. 

Marisa Lusiardo, a graduate in Health and Physical Education 
from the Texas State College for Women, completed a year of 
graduate study last year at Berkeley, California. She returned 
this summer to her native country, Uruguay, South America, to 


- continue her work in health and physical education there. 


R. F. Noffsinger, Educational Representative of the American 
Automobile Association, taught safety education in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education in the University of Texas this past 
summer. Jesse Garrison was a visiting instructor on the Univer- 
sity staff for the summer session. 


News from the 
“ Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming 


Are you interested in reading about dance activities of other 
groups? Others are interested in your plans and how they work 
out. Send news notes to the editor of this column, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Also, send in ideas you may have for 
subjects for articles, persons to write articles, and any material 
for the column. Make the column yours by contributing to it, 
if you are interested in it. 

* * * 


Some items held over from spring include a report of a re- 
cital at the University of Oregon, directed by Pirkko Paasikivi. 
The program’s title was We Dance. The titles of the groups were, 
“We Dance to Greet You,” “We Dance for the Fun of It,” “We 
Dance with Our Minds,” “We Dance About Our Heritage: Songs 
America Sings,” “We Dance About Ourselves: Junior Week End.” 
Tom Hardy is president of the Master Dance Group. 

T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” was produced by 
St. Joseph’s College and Trinity College of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in May. Ten choruses, composed of fifteen girls, were di- 
rected by Emily V. White, who also designed the costumes. Ralph 
Pendleton, Wesleyan University, and Alwin Nikolais, Hartford, 
designed the sets. 

Indiana Suite was presented by a group of Indiana University 
dancers, directed by Jane Fox. The suite was based on the his- 
tory of the state, and was planned with the new Thomas Hart 
Benton murals in mind. The dancers of the suite were “To the 
Pioneers,” “Camp Meeting,” “Three Dances on the Industries,” 
and “Square Dance.” 

At Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, nine advanced students 
in modern dance composed a supplementary chorus of Theban 
women in the production of “The Bacchae of Euripades” given 
in Greek in May. Eleanor Struppa directed the choruses. 

* 
A symposium for high schools and colleges of the Chicago 


area was sponsored by the Chicago Dance Council at J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, in April. Adele Novotny and Alma 


Hawkins directed the program. One hundred thirty-five students 
from twelve schools participated. 

The Battin High School Modern Dance Club was hostess to 
eleven Northern New Jersey high school groups at a dance sym- 
posium in May. 

A Junior Dance Symposium was held at the Lapham Park 
Social Center in Milwaukee under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools Department of Municipal Recreation in May. 
Nancy McKnight is director of dance in the department. 

From the Bennington School of the Arts comes an enthusi- 
astic account of a successful and very busy 1941 session: 

“A review of the 1941 Session of the Bennington School of 
the Arts which merely marshalls statistics, lists dates and events, 
enumerates personnel, and totals box office cannot describe with 
proper overtones the workings of this unique enterprise. 

“Quickly stated, the 1941 session, the eighth in one form or 
another in the enterprise’s history, had many outstanding fea- 
tures: a nine-day dance festival completely sold out; highly suc- 
cessful participation in the first annual Green Mountain Festival 
of the Arts in celebration of Vermont’s Sesquicentennial; experi- 
mentation with playing before local audiences at the downtown 
movie theater; critical acclaim in such widely diversified media 
of opinion as The Nation and Variety. 

“The student group represented 29 states, Canada, and the 
District of Columbia. They converged upon Bennington from all 
directions and by all modes of transportation—rail, car, bicycle, 
and thumb. They included a complete cross section of the people 
at work in the theater arts—as students, teachers, artists, and 
those who would hopefully become artists. 

“The dance festival, as usual, received the lion’s share of 
attention from the public. The festival opened on Saturday eve- 
ning, August 9, and continued for nine straight evenings with 
soldout houses, standing room, and clamoring waiting lists every 
night. All told, some 2,000 different persons must have seen the 
dance programs. 

“Doris Humphrey’s new work, “Decade,” a biography of mod- 
ern dance from 1930 to 1940, opened the festival and was re- 
peated on four alternate evenings. Admirably performed by Miss 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman, members of their company, and 
apprentices, “Decade” was at the same time retrospective and 
dramatic. Lionel Nowak, the company’s musical director, was 
responsible for arranging the complicated score, which included 
music of Bach, Scribin, Gluck, Medtner, Debussy, Copland, Colin 
McPhee, Winthrop Sargent, Wallingford Rieger, Vivian Fine, and 
Herbert Elwell. Pauline Lawrence was the designer of the cos- 
tumes. 

“Martha Graham and her company occupied the alternate 
evenings with a program which included “E] Penitente,” “Letter 
to the World,” and her new work, “Punch and The Judy.” That 
latter was again the product of artistic collaboration between 
Miss Graham and Arch Lauterer. Robert McBride wrote the 
music and Charlotte Trowbridge designed the costumes. The text, 
with spoken words from Gordon Craig, was squabble and 
scuffle. The effect was high amusement made possible by the 
subtle performances of Miss Graham and her company and by 
the theatrical effects devised by Mr. Lauterer.” 

* * * 

The Film Committee of the Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
is still eager to accumulate news of dance movies which are 
available for rental. Anyone with information concerning such 
movies is urged to communicate with the chairman of that 
Committee, Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Orgeon. 


Intensive all-year course 
Faculty of ten master teachers 
Tuition fee reasonable 


THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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New Books Received | 


Start Today: Your Guide to Physical Fitness. C. Ward Cramp- 


ton. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 224 pages, 
$1.75. 


Dr. Crampton has written many books and articles on physical 
fitness and sports for boys. His latest contribution is addressed 
to the young man who wishes to become physically fit for military 
life, and to the older man interested in maintaining his youthful 
vigor. Dr. Crampton writes in vigorous and colloquial style, and 


his advice is sound from the medical and physical education view- 
point. 


The Medical Aspect of Boxing. Ernst Jokl, M.D. (Pretoria, 
South Africa: J. L. Van Schaik, Limited, 1941) 251 pages. 


This scholarly publication by the director of physical educa- 
tion in a South African college covers in a comprehensive man- 
ner the literature and experimental evidence available on every 
variety of injury occurring during a boxing match. Many case 
histories are given and the publication is enlivened by reproduc- 


tions of illustrations from a number of old books and sporting 
prints. 


Baseball and Softball Rules, A Comparative Interpretation. 
Hubert G. Johnson. (Detroit: Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 
1941) 104 pages; paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 

This pocket-size handbook undoubtedly achieves its objective 
of offering rules interpretations in convenient and understandable 
form. The material is arranged by subject, with a two-column 
setup where the baseball and softball rules differ. The coverage 
is brief but complete, from playing fields to schedules and tourna- 
ments. The author, an official rules interpreter, is well qualified 
to handle the subject. Teachers, officials, and recreation leaders 
will find this to be a handy volume. 


Student Teaching in Physical Education. Germaine Guiot. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 84 pages, $1.00. 
Supervisors and supervising teachers will find this small book 

very helpful to them in their task of guiding student teachers, as 
it is full of practical suggestions on conferences, observation and 
participation, instructional planning, and evaluation. It should do 
much to improve the usefulness of student teaching to the student 
teacher and to the school. 


Syllabus, Sources and Suggestions for a College Course in 
Recreation Leadership. Ruth Hill Wood. (The author: 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn., 1941) 56pps., $1.00. 


The course outlined in this syllabus has been drawn from the 
author’s experience and adapted to the special needs of today. 
The syllabus, complete with reading assignments, is followed by 
additional bibliographical material and suggestions. 


Tennis. Helen Hull Jacobs. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1941) 75 pages, $1.00. 


Miss Jacobs needs no introduction as a tennis player. She 
has evidently given serious consideration to the fundamental tech- 
niques of the game and hence is well qualified to give sound advice 
to beginning and more advanced players. The basic strokes are 
carefully analyzed, and hints are given on playing strategy. Illus- 
trations of successful strokes and strategy used by championship 


players convince the reader that the methods she advocates really 
work. 


Effective Living? C. E. Turner and Elizabeth McHose. (St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1941) 432 pages, $1.90 
A well-known health educator and an experienced high school 
teacher of health and physical education have collaborated in this 
excellent text for high school use. Effective living for the indi- 
vidual and the family, and with relation to the community, are 
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fully discussed, with helpful suggestions for practical applica 
of the principles developed. The book is attractively boung and 
profusely illustrated. 


Learning to Ride. Captain Piero Santini. (New York: Green. 
burg, 1941) 206 pages, $2.50. q 


Captain Santini’s third book outlines both the learning and | 
teaching of the forward seat which Santini has advocated in jy 
two previous books, Riding Reflections and The Forward Jp 
pulse. We would recommend Learning to Ride to anyone who 
with previous experience teaching riding, is interested in methe 
ods of teaching the forward seat in its simplest form. 


Creative Rhythms. Rhoda Reynolds Sutton. (New York: 4 sa 
Barnes and Company, 1941) 98 pages, $1.60. 
An experienced teacher of rhythms to young children repogam 

some of the projects developed with her students. Use of materi 

from the school curriculum and from personal experience, teachaiy 
guidance, and methods of encouragement of children’s creatiyg 
power are illustrated. The projects are offered, not as blueprinig 
to be copied but as suggestive material for the teacher’s thinking ™ 
Music is given for all rhythms described. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. ...............-- 434, 436 
PUBLISHERS 
American Medical Association (Hygeia) .............. 427 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education ............ 441 
Sargent College of Boston University .................. 439 
Savage School for Physical Education ............ Cover III 
HOTELS 
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